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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 


MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 
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DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp are always Non-Union. Do 
not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec. -Treas. 
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The “Labor Clarion” is your paper, owned and con- 
trolled by you, and published in your interest. The mer- 
chants who advertise in this journal indicate friendship 
for you and a desire for your patronage. Those who do 
not advertise in these columns apparently care nothing 
for you or your patronage, therefore 


Your Duty is Plain 


Patronize those who patronize you. The merchants 
who advertise in this paper are patronizing you. Return 
the compliment. In this way you can make the “Labor 
Clarion” the best advertising medium in the State. 


Demand the 
Union Label 


Tell them you saw it in THE LABOR CLARION 


HALE’S Market at Fifth HALE'S 


Expert Man Barber for Children’s 


HAIR CUTTING 


Neat Artistic Work Done Mezzanine Floor 


Six Cuts are Illustrated 


OTHERS can have a Manicure or have their 
Hair Dressed while the little ones are having 
their hair cut. 
You will be pleased with the careful work in 
Children’s Hair Cutting by our Expert Man Barber. 
Courteous service assured. 


SWZ 


APPROPRIATE DESIGNS FOR SOUVENIR 
PROGRAMS AND MENUS FOR 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS OUR 
SPECIALTY 
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: Colorado’s Shame 
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Governor Carlson’s latest service to the cause of industrial 
tyranny in Colorado is his threat to use the State militia to 
drive seven hundred striking smelter employees back to work 
at the Leadville plant of the Guggenheim Smelting Trust. 

Remembering Ludlow, the strikers, who were unorganized 
immigrants, went back to work without an adjustment of their 
demand for higher pay and without relief from exploitation by 
storekeepers and petty bosses. 

Carlson’s threat to enforce involuntary servitude on the 
Leadville strikers has the sanction of a law which he put 
through the Legislature last year. This act, by prohibiting 
strikes until the State Industrial Commission has investigated 
and rendered its report, has tied the hands of labor and has 
imposed on Colorado a practice that every other American 
state has repudiated as a violation of the rights of its citizens. 

The Colorado law is modeled after a Canadian act written 
by W. L. Mackenzie King, now industrial relations agent for 
John D. Rockefeller. 


apply to any industries except public utilities. 


Even King did not attempt to make it 
Many efforts 
had been made to secure its adoption by various States in this 
country, but all these efforts had failed until the coal com- 
panies put Carlson in the Governor’s chair. 

Unorganized workmen under this law are powerless to 
protest against exploitation by the only means at their com- 
mand,— the quick, unexpected strike. When they violate the 
law, as at Leadville, they are threatened with gun men in 
militia uniforms and placed in the position of criminals. Thanks 
to this law, the Leadville strike is the only strike of unorgan- 
ized workers to occur recently that has not won an increase 
in wages. 

For organized workers the law is just as dangerous and 
injurious. To give the employer thirty or sixty or ninety 
days’ notice before striking is to lose half the effectiveness of 
the strike weapon, because it gives the employer opportunity 
to weed out the best union men, arrange for strikebreakers, 
and speed up production so that a shut-down, if it comes later 
on, will not affect his earnings. The recent street-car strike 
in Washington, which lasted thirty-six hours and with a mini- 
mum of inconvenience to the public, won recognition of the 
union and forced the companies to negotiate, could not have 
succeeded had companies been given even thirty days’ notice. 
At the end of that period there wovld have been no union men 


left in the companies’ employ. 


Above all, the law is un-American and unconstitutional be- 
cause it enforces involuntary servitude, as President Samuel 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor has pointed 
out time and again. Only in Colorado under Carlson could 
such a statute find its way onto the books. 

The fact that other features of the Colorado industrial com- 
mission law have been administered by the commission in a 
manner to win labor’s approval is all the more reason for em- 
phasizing the danger in that part of it which prohibits strikes. 

“Governor Carison and Attorney-General Farrar of Colo- 
rado are utterly discredited and their persecution of former 
strikers and union officials has definitely failed as a result of 
the verdict just returned by a Colorado jury acquitting four 
former strikers accused of murder.” 

This is the substance of a statement recently made by Frank 
P. Walsh, chairman of the Committee on Industrial Relations. 

“Carlson and Farrar were elected on a ‘law and order’ plat- 
form, pledging them to execute coal company vengeance on 
said Mr. Walsh. 


the conviction of John R. Lawson and his sentence to life im- 


the strikers,” “They succeeded in procuring 
prisonment before the Supreme Court spoiled their plans by 
disqualifying the hand-picked judge whom Carlson put in office 
at the bidding of the coal companies. 

“The verdict at Castle Rock shows that these corporation 
agents had nothing left to stand on when they were forced 
to submit their case to a fair judge. They have been frustrated 
at last in their hitherto successful effort to pervert the course 
of justice. 

“Even the newspapers most friendly to the coal companies 
are now demanding that further prosecutions cease, and it is 


apparent that the people of Colorado are no longer deceived 


as to who are the real masters of the men they put in office in 


the belief that they were supporting the prohibition cause. 
“Credit for the magnificent defense received by the four 
strikers just acquitted is due to Edward P. Costigan, their attor- 
ney. A fair judge permitted the defense to put into the record 
the amazing story of crime and tyranny in the coal fields of 
Southern Colorado, and the result could not have been in doubt. 
“This ends the attempt of the coal companies to put terror 
into the hearts of any group of employees who might at some 
time in the future dare to revolt against industrial tyranny. 
They hoped to accomplish this by procuring, through Carlson 
and Farrar, the imprisonment or hanging of many of the striker- 


heroes of 1913-14.” 
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A HAPPY ENDING IN REAL LIFE. 
By Otto McFeely. 

[Mr. McFeely tells a story of reality. It is 
realism that shows the way out of one of the 
jungles of life and reports the first act in what 
appears to be the greatest reform since the public 
school took the place of the charity school.] 

A woman with three children, two clinging 
to her skirts and one snuggling in her lap, sat 
in a straight-back chair before a judge in the 
juvenile court of Chicago. This court room was 
across the street from Hull house, and a block 
from the Mary Crane day nursery. A dozen 
agents of organized charity were there to aid 
in solving the problem of the destitute mother. 
A probation officer reported on the “case.” The 
destitute mother, in court terminology, is a 
“case.” 

Mrs. Brian (the identity of this mother is 

concealed under a ficticious name) was a typical 
“case.” Eight months before her husband had 
been injured while at work in the steel mills. 
He lived a few weeks and then died. The 
woman had gone through the grade and high 
schools and had hope of a decent life. When 
the accident occurred they had $500 saved up, 
and were about to buy a home on the install- 
ment plan. 
“The doctors and living expenses, before the 
workman died, took part of this hoard, so pain- 
fully gathered. After the funeral Mrs. Brian 
set out to earn a living for herself and her three 
children, the oldest under 5 years, and one an 
infant. Like thousands of other women, she 
thought of keeping roomers, and used the last 
of her savings to pay an installment on a fur- 
nished house in the poor district, where she ex- 
pected to shelter homeless working people as so 
much per week. 

The business failed, as it was destined to do. 
A woman with three children cannot keep up a 
rooming house even for poorly paid working 
people. One after another of the guests left, 
and this bright day in June found her in the 
dingy juvenile court, where she had been taken 
by agents of organized charity. 

One of these agents reported: “Your honor, 
this woman is about to be set out on the street. 
She cannot pay her rent. But she is able to work 
and we plan to place her children in an institu- 
tion, so she can go to work somewhere.” 

“I don’t know what to do,” said the mother to 
the judge. “This lady said, when I asked her 
for help, that I would have to ‘put my children 
away’ and go to work. I wish there was some 
other way,” and she held her baby closer and 
tried to include the two standing at her knee in 
the protecting embrace. 

“Did you collect anything from the steel com- 
pany?” asked the judge. 

“Not yet; my case comes up in about three 
months,” she said, hopefully, but the distracted 
face of the judge did not reflect that hope. He 
knew the courts and the steel business too well. 

He had been on that bench for three years. 
Almost daily he held conference with the world’s 
most famous charity workers. All Protestant 
and Catholic churches of the great city had paid 
agents there to help. Thousands were raised 
by ¢harity, ostensibly to relieve just such per- 
sons as Mrs. Brian. 

The judge, probation officers and _ charity 
agents held a little conference. 

“Where shall we send the children?” was the 
question. 

They knew no other way. Not one of these 
court officers, nor charity experts could conceive 
of any other way than to break up the family— 
take these children away from their mother, 
the supreme crime of civilization, punishment 
worse than death for the offense of poverty. 

For three years the judge had seen this thing 
go on. His face was haggard, he looked as if 
he was ready for the hospital. He was too hu- 


mane to do this awful thing day after day and 
not to feel it. The charity workers appeared to 
be less affected. 

To send the babies to an institution would 
cost the county $10 a month for each child—$30 
in all. They were ready to pay this sum to an 
asylum for taking care of these poverty-stricken 
children, but there was no way the money 
could be paid to the mother for performing the 
functions for which nature intended her, and 
for which she was so well prepared. 

Judgment was about to fall. The wagon was 
backed up at the door. Trim nurses entered to 
take the babies from their mother’s arms, in all 
probability forever, when something happened. 

During the progress of the “trial” two men 
entered. One of them was Otto McFeely, the 
other Henry Neil, who for a year had been 
watching this destruction of families—the pun- 
ishment of women and children for poverty, and 
all in the name of “kindness.” 

That very week Governor Deneen had signed 
a bill that was to revolutionize the practice of 
the juvenile court and to prevent the separation 
of mothers and their children in the name of 
sweet charity—a habit that had become so com- 
mon that it was then a vested right of the charity 
organizations. 

Neil had presented a bill to the Legislature, 
and it was such a little thing that it crept 
through almost unnoticed. Organized charity 
experts knew nothing of it. It was an amend- 
ment to the juvenile court act in these words: 

“If the parent or parents of such dependent or 
neglected child are poor and unable to properly 
care for said child, but are otherwise proper 
guardians, and it is for the welfare of such child 
to remain at home, the court may enter an order 
finding such facts and fixing the amount of 
money necessary to enable the parent or parents 
to properly care for such child, and thereupon 
it shall be the duty of the county board, through 
its county agent, or otherwise, to pay to such 
parent or parents, at such times as said order 
may designate, the amount so specified for the 
care of such dependent or neglected child until 
the iurther order of the court.” 

This law was to go into force July 1, 1911. 
The Brian family was to be broken up, neverthe- 
less, because poverty cannot wait three weeks. 
Neil conferred with the judge. He agreed to 
pay Mrs. Brian $25 a month until the pension 
law went into effect, and on July Ist, the very 
day the act became useful, Mrs. Brian was pen- 
sioned, the first woman who ever drew a pension 
for being a mother. She still lives with her own 
children, and since then thousands of mothers 
have been pensioned in Chicago alone, and the 


system today is at work from the Atlantic to’ 


the Pacific. —— 


DO YOU KNOW THAT: 

Four per cent of the inhabitants of certain 
sections of the South have malaria? 

The United States Public Health Service has 
trapped 615,744 rodents in New Orleans in the 
past 18 months? 

The careless sneezer is the great grip 
spreader? 

Open air is the best spring tonic? 

Typhoid fever is a disease peculiar to man? 

Measles kills over 11,000 American children 
annually? 

There has not been a single case of yellow 
fever in the United States since 1905? 

ee 

Character is not measured by words and deeds 
alone. It would be comparatively easy to gain 
a strong and clean character if it were only a 
question of the control we could exercise over 
what we say and do. Every man ought to know 
that his attainments in character are measured 
by what he is when he is alone with his thoughts. 
—Charles Trumbull. 


Wait, they say. But for what? For oppor- 
tunities? But what are opportunities save a 
special arrangement of the circumstances whose 
office it is to give birth to deeds? And whence 
can opportunities arise except from our own 
efforts?—Mazzini. 


UNION MADE GLOVES, Made to Order 
Cleaned and Repaired. Phones Mission 4293—7333 


BLOCH’S Gloves and Corsets 


2650 MISSION STREET, BETWEEN 22nd AND 23rd 
Factory and Store, 3378 24th STREET, NEAR VALENCIA 


Grr 0-0-0 8. 
Bet. Powell and Stockton 


Orphen MATINEE EVERY DAY 


Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 
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HARRY GREEN and CO. 


In “The Cherry Tree.” 
In Conjunction With 


A GREAT NEW SHOW 


The Inimitable DESIREE LUBOWSKA, Im- 
pressionistic Character Dancer; CLARK & 
VERDI, Italian Comedians; WARREN & 
CONLEY, “Fun on the Board Walk”; ED. 
MORTON, Vaudeville’s Pleasing Singer; AR- 
THUR STONE & MARION HAYES, in “Green 
Goods”; BERT WHEELER & CO., in “The 
Troubles of a Jitney Bus”; ORPHEUM 
TRAVELOGUE; THE SULTANAS, “An Ori- 
ental Betrothal,” featuring Miss Nellie Allen. 


Evening Prices, 10c, 25¢, 50c, 75c. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days), 10c, 25c, 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 
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ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 
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Full Dinner 
Pail and at 
Home 

when Day’s 
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Done 
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THE RAILROAD WORKERS. 

A great deal has been said about the inability 
of the railroads to grant the eight-hour day to 
railway train crews and switchmen, and a few 
facts bearing upon the necessity of a shorter 
work day are here presented. 

The unit of wage payment is now based on 
the moving of rolling stock 100 miles per 10 
hours, or 10 miles per hour. The men are now 
asking for eight hours or 12% miles per hour, 
100 miles in eight hours, and time and’ one-half 
for overtime after eight hours. 

The railroad companies as well as the public 
at large would be benefited by the change. All 
trunk lines centering in large terminals have so- 
called manifest freight, leaving these terminals 
each night, hauling from 1000 to 1200 tons of 
freight, which is called fast freight service. 
These trains travel over divisions up to 140 to 
240 miles on an average of an eight to eleven- 
hour basis. In many cases the so-called drag 
or dead freight train leaving the same terminal 
probably three hours ahead of these manifest or 
fast freight trains are passed on the road, and 
the fast freight goes to destination in eight or 
nine hours, while the dead freight is often 
caught by the Federal sixteen-hour law and has 
to tie up for eight hours’ rest before getting 
into division or terminal points. 

If one train can be sent over a division of say 
140 or 150 miles in eight hours, there is no just 
reason why the same class of engine, with an- 
other train, should put in 14 or 16 hours over 
the same course. Take, for instance, crews on 
dead freight service, or what is commonly called 
“slop freight.” Out of 24 hours they are often 
fourteen hours on the road. They spend one 
hour after they get in, washing up and looking 
after the engine, and then are ready to go home 
to wife and family, tired and sleepy. After 
eight hours they are given a two-hour call at 
the end of the rest period to go another 14 or 
15-hour trip. These men spend 1% hours with 
their families, which is not enough time to even 
get acquainted with them, as they have practic- 
ally no time at home. 

These men know no day or night, have no 
Sundays; simply a steady grind, until they are 
worn out and have to lay off; and in many cases 
this boon is refused. If these men were worked 
eight hours they would be more competent work- 
ers on account of having more rest, would be 
better citizens on account of having more time 
to brighten their minds, more time to study the 
economic questions that are of vital importance 
to their own and the communities’ welfare, and 
would, therefore, be more intelligent voters. On 
the same basis the company would be the gainer 
by always having a fresh man going on duty at 
working periods, and would be less troubled by 
men asking for lay-offs for the purpose of get- 
ting some rest. The public would also be the 
gainer by getting quicker service on dead or 
“slop freight.” 

For example, take a car of bananas, shipped 
say from New Orleans to St. Louis, which goes 
through in 36 or 38 hours, while a car of dead 
freight would occupy almost three weeks getting 
the same distance; in other words, dead freight 
is moving in the United States on an average of 
about one mile per hour when it should move 
practically as expeditiously as any other com- 
modity. 

The statement has been repeatedly made that 
the men do not want an eight-hour day, but are 
simply after an increase in wages. This absurd 
statement has no basis in fact, as the men do not 
want the overtime, and the only way to stop 
the working of the men overtime is to put a 
penalty on the use of overtime, so that the rail- 
roads would move trains more expeditiously and 
be more saving in their use of the men’s over- 
time work. Pay for overtime to the worker is 
blood money, as this money is made after the 


man is worn out, needs sleep and rest, and digs 
at his very vitals, and makes him old before his 
time. 

Give railway train service men eight hours’ 
work, eight hours’ sleep and eight hours to pass 
with their families and they ask for no overtime 
and no so-called exorbitant pay. 

The manufacturers and shippers are constantly 
brought face to face with car shortages through- 
out the United States, which condition is largely 
brought about by slow transportation of so-called 
dead freight. If cars loaded with this dead or 
slow-moving freight were handled more rapidly 
to destination, unloaded and returned to service, 
the company would earn a greater revenue on 
each car, which increase alone would offset any 
additional expense the company would sustain in 
making the change. Keep the trains moving by 
giving them the amount of tonnage they can 
handle over the division and it will be seldom 
that the trip cannot be made in eight hours. 

There is no good, logical reason why railway 
and train service men should not be on an 
eight hour basis. Before the Federal 16-hour iaw 
was enforced the companies worked the men 20 
or 30 hours, but after this law became effective 
they found they could get the trains through 
in 14 or 15 hours, and they will find this can 
be just as easily cut to eight hours as it was 
from 30 to 16 hours. It needs only the co-oper- 
ation of the company officials with the men to 
make an eight-hour day on railroads a blessing, 
and at the same time knock the shackles off of 
309,174 railroad men in the United States now 
calling for relief. 

————@@_____——__ 
RIGHT AND WRONG LESSONS. 

As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined. In 
Holland trees are trained to lie flat against a 
house wall like vines, or to have branches on 
only one side, and be bare on the other; and 
shrubs are made into odd shapes such as dishes 
and chairs and animals. 

Children’s minds are as completely in the 
power of parents and teachers, as are young 
trees and shrubs in the hands of the gardener. 
Train up a child to be kind, and when he is 
grown he will be kind. Train up a child to be 
cruel, and when he is grown he will be cruel. 

Toy whips and toy guns and toy soldiers teach 
children the wrong lessons. They teach lessons 
of cruelty and war. Tools and building blocks 
and a garden teach the right lessons of construc- 
tive and helpful work. 

A rubber image of an animal, one that when 
pinched makes a noise like a cry of pain, is 
sometimes given to a child too young to know 
about live animals and pain. When, later, the 
child pinches the kitten or kicks the dog, he is 
putting into practice the lesson a careless parent 
taught him. Children are frequently punished 
for faults that are the direct results of earlier 
lessons in misbehavior. 

The spirit of construction can be cultivated by 
the use of toys that are chosen with that object 
in mind. Pictures of buildings and invention, 
pictures of kindness and happiness, pictures of 
helpfulness make as vivid and lasting an impres- 
sion upon the youthful mind as pictures of de- 
struction, and cruelty, and selfishness, and are 
better for the children themselves, as well as 
for all those within the circle of their influence. 

There are better books for children than ever 
before. There are books that recognize the 
heroism of firemen, life savers, teachers, and 
nurses and those men and women who have 
been leaders in the world of ideas and true 
progress. 

When the right seed is planted, the right crop 
follows.—Western Humane Press Committee. 

a _ ce 

Forgiving without forgetting is a good deal 
like giving a receipt for money without signing 
your name to it. 
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OTIS LOSES AGAIN. 

When the newspapers announced that Friday 
of last week Attorney Joseph Scott was awarded 
$37,500 by a jury in Superior Judge Parker’s 
court in Los Angeles in his suit against the 
“Times-Mirror” Publishing Company for $60,000 
damages for alleged libel in connection with an 
article relative to the divorce suit of Mrs. Bessie 
Olive Hillman, his client, against C. D. Hillman, 
Pasadena millionaire, the jury assessing the 
actual damages suffered by Mr. Scott at $7500 
and awarded $30,000 as punitive damages, they 
announced another triumph of the people and 
justice against one of the most contemptible con- 
cerns that has ever disgraced a community. 

This is the third straight victory won by Mr. 
Scott in libel suits against the “Times” and 
brings the total in judgments which he has been 
awarded up to $68,500. 
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pring Styles 


Now ready for your 
Inspection 


Prices $25.00 to $50.00 


WEEKLY WAGES— NO PIECE WORK 


No better made to order 
Suits anywhere for the 
price - - - nor as good 


Kelleher @® Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 Market Street 33 a at Third and Kearny 


Union Hats 


THAT’S ALL 
“YOU HNOW ME” 


A 


Vrediinmant 


ecremen Co 


THE POPULAR PRICE JEWELRY STORE 


715 MARKET STREET 
Above 3rd St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


JEWELERS--OPTICIANS 
WATCHMAKERS 
ALL WATCH REPAIRING 
GUARANTEED FOR 2 YEARS 
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Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & HENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3091 Sixteenth St., nr. Valencia San Franelsco 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
By William Kingsbury. 

“Any living creature recognizing a superior 
force will blindly submit, be it even to death. 
That is why the superior force should curb deeds 
of individuals of brutal nature.” 

Making Nihilists in Russia. 

The ignorance of the Russian character was 
too predominant. It was what they were raised 
on, and at their imaginary height of perfect civi- 
lization, they were proud to uphold this, their 
imperfect imaginary perfection. 

Ignorance can never sce a just cause to reason 
and argue. The ignorant will say: “It is so, 
and it shall be so; if you want to change it you 
had better reckon with me.” 

That was the sentiment throughout Russia. 
No wonder the Czar had a snap of it and radical 
progress stood up against an impenetrable wall. 

At the first hamlet they passed a group of 
women talking. From all appearance they did 
not recognize the tyrant governor. They looked 
at him curiously and greeted him humbly, but 
must, in some way, have lacked the humiliating 
reverence the governor claimed right to demand, 
for he ordered the car stopped and ordered the 
Cossacks to have the villagers assembled on 
the very spot. 

Then he remarked: “No facilities? Well, then, 
put up the crosses.” 

Forty of the Cossacks immediately scattered 
all over the village, clearing every house of its 
occupants and ordering them to go to the ap- 
pointed place on pain of being sent to Siberia.” 

They went, without protest, for the word “Si- 
beria” alone was enough to make their blood run 
cold. Any one of them would rather give his or 
her life outright than go there. 

Also, all those working in the fields were 
rounded up and driven to the cross of torture. 

The Cossacks stood ready with their heavy, 
professional whips, and when the tyrant called 
“one,” those whips cracked and so many heart- 
rendering shrieks pierced the air at each crack. 

The heart was wrenched with pain at sight of 
the torture that agonized the bodies of those 
harmless, innocent women, wilfully tortured. 

A tyrant, be he one who beats one or many, is 
a tyrant because he is above, or, at least, feels 
secure that he is above a like fate for himself, 
else he would feel with his victims. 

There were more than three times the number 
of men watching those Cossacks beating their 
women folk senseless, and still not one of them 
thought of raising a hand against it. 

They were the dumb, cur-like, ignorant Rus- 
sians who were raised by the whip and kept by 
the whip, and for them to interfere against the 
government was fully as unheard-of as for a 
neighbor to interfere in their privilege of beat- 
ing their own children. 

Making Anarchists in England. 

“Where do they hear the music sing? 

Where do they hear the voice afloat? 

Where does sweet Nature’s bosom ring? 

Where’s springtime’s bloom in slum’s abode?” 

The canneries presented nothing so very ob- 
jectionable. Operated on a large scale, they, of 
necessity, had a system. System is always in 
harmony with civilized ways, but there the ghost 
of poyerty lurked behind, out of sight, in the 
private lives of those employed, brought about 
by low wages, sickness, unemployment. 

The wife gets sick. There is not enough nour- 
ishment. She wastes away. The child gets sick; 
there is no medical help; it dies; the husband 
gets sick and the source of income stops and 
life turns into a hell. 

There are insurances? Yes. There are char- 
itable institutions? Yes. There is a God to take 
care of His children? Yes. But, unfortunately, 
all those who really need help, when they are 
compelled to claim it, are told that they are un- 
worthy or unfit. They are, for some unknown 
reason, beyond the scope of the charitable insti- 


tutions. In their dire need, they are forgotten 
by Providence. Still do they suffer, and must 
live on. 

Along the row of tenement places are women 
sitting on the steps, or on boxes, gossiping, 
dirty and ragged, with children half dressed; 
just as ragged and dirty, playing about. 

It is their fault to be dirty, say the little, nar- 
row-minded rich, who never have to think of 
getting along on forty cents a day, with five or 
more children to be fed and seven or more bodies 
to be covered. Perhaps, there is not much left 
for even the cheapest kind of soap. 

Let one of those unfortunates, by a turn of 
fortune’s wheel, acquire a better position, and 
next day you see the same woman and her chil- 
dren rise, not only out of the dirt, but out of the 
whole dirty neighborhood. 

O you rich! Forget the idea that they love it. 

They do not love it any more than you would. 

Down in the slums is poverty which must ap- 
peal to all who see it and make him feel that he 
ought to help, that he must do something. 

There is nothing original in poverty. They 
all are poor. The daily grind brings them down 
to it, willingly or unwillingly. The little ones 
today have to go with a mouthful of bread less. 
Tomorrow they have to yield the desire for an- 
other new shirt on their backs. 

They start out from the beginning of youth 
up to when they have to help father and mother, 
and then, go on their own paths downward, until, 
in their turn, their own children have to support 
them and help them to fall into miserable graves. 

That is poverty, monotonous, uninteresting, 
most appalling, most Appealing, but appealing 
only to those who want to understand. 

Making Revolutionists in Columbia. 

“My country, ‘tis of thee, sweet land of 
liberty!” 

Old, rotten system, which insults all human 
reason and breaks down endurance! 

We bid and command the world to be at 
peace, to obey and uphold the laws with their 
rewards and punishments, and the world obeys 
us not! 

In the election of President, sentiment has al- 
ways been given consideration, and sentiment 
always has its drawbacks. 

Although the country has always disclaimed 
the power of the President to be monarchical, 
it is fully as absolute as a sovereign’s, only 
under a different name. 

But, what is there in a name? 

The people have found that out to their sor- 
row. It may be all right if the one sitting in 
the chair is a dummy. He can sleep there, then, 
harmless, or he can block progress, which most 
of those dummies in former days have done. 

Here and there they have made a change, but 
they could not help such changes. They were 
merely evolution—conditions forced upon them. 

There was only one exception, and that one 
stepped forth and said: “It has to be done!” 
And it was done and it proved good for the 
country. 

President occ ocvsi was of that type. The day 
after his election, he came forth and said: “It 
has to be done!!” But this time it was not good 
for the country. 

He meant to seize, for his own advantage, the 
power so guilelessly put into his hands, and had 
it not been for the formidable organization which 
was on hand to prevent it, it would again have 
been a case of “Senate fall, a Caesar rise; when 
Rome thought herself the safest, she fell.” 

A form of injustice, this, made possible. by the 
laws of the United States, which may be re- 
sponsible for much. 

It is part of a form of government which is 
rotten, as a “rule of the people, for the people 
and by the people,” if the crafty fancy to play 
with it to their own advantage. 

It is the mistake of vesting executive power 
in the individual, for the individual never could, 
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at this time nor any other, be the people. He 
never has been and never wants to be the people. 
It enables the ambitions of one man, if he will, 
to call forth millions to battle for life and death. 
Probably, too, but for- that one man’s selfish 
ambition, the United States could change its 
government from the old order to the new, as 
peacefully as the territory which has been 
brought up with gold from other countries, or 
which exchanges hands with private individuals. 

But a law made by privilege, for privilege, will 
be a privilege, a privilege to the few, and noth- 
ing else but a privilege. 
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SOCIALISTS DEFEATED. 

George W. Perkins for president and Samuel 
Gompers for first vice-president have been re- 
elected by the referendum vote of the Cigar- 
markers’ International Union of America. Re- 
turns from 420 unions out of a possible 500 give 
the Perkins-Gompers straight union ticket a lead 
of approximately 3000 over the Socialist ticket 
headed by H. C. Parker of Philadelphia for presi- 
dent and F. A. Grube of New Haven for first 
vice-president. What few unions are yet to re- 
port will not change the result of the election, 
the Socialists winning only the office of interna- 
tional treasurer. 

Elections of the International Cigarmakers 
are held only every five years and this was the 
most exciting in the organization’s history, a 
determined fight being made by the Socialists, 
who are particularly strong in the union, to de- 
feat Gompers and Perkins and gain official con- 
trol. President Perkins has been head of the 
international for twenty-five years and Gompers 
has served as first vice-president and American 
Federation of Labor delegate for even a longer 
period. 

The complete roster of international officers 
elected, as indicated by returns, for terms of five 
years, is as follows: 

President—George W. Perkins. 

First Vice-President—Samuel Gompers. 

Second Vice-President—Thomas F. Tracy. 

Third Vice-President—A. Gariepy. 

Fourth Vice-President—L. P. Hoffman. 

Fifth Vice-President—John Reichert. 

Sixth Vice-President—E. G. Hall. 

Seventh Vice-President—E. J. Stack. 

Treasurer—Gibson Weber. 

Delegates to American Federation of Labor— 
Samuel Gompers, Thomas F. Tracy, J. Mahlon 
Barnes, Phil H. Mueller. 

In a few instances complete returns may show 
that a majority of votes cast has not been re- 
ceived by some of the leading candidates. As a 
majority vote to elect is required by the law of 
the international union, another election in July 
may be required to determine the result, though 
all those named above are practically assured of 
final election. > 


DESTROYS MILLION POUNDS OF FOOD. 

Nearly a million pounds of foodstuffs, unfit for 
human consumption, have been condemned and 
destroyed by the California State Board of 
Health during the past four months. Some of 
these products were decayed, others were in- 
fested with worms; all were putrid and unfit for 
eating. Professor E. J. Lea, director of the 
Board’s Bureau of Foods and Drugs, states that 
these foodstuffs which have been destroyed con- 
sist of 437 tons of condiments, chiefly catsup 
made from spoiled tomatoes, nearly seven tons 
of decomposed eggs, six tons of fruit, five tons 
of poultry and eight tons of miscellaneous food 
supplies. 

The destruction of the catsup alone has un- 
doubtedly prevented many cases of illness, and 
unscrupulous dealers are now unable to procure 
those foodstuffs that are unfit for human con- 
sumption. Many retailers have been buying such 
products at very low prices, and in turn they 
have been selling to the general public at low 
rates. This action of the Board protects the 
honest dealer who is endeavoring to supply the 
public with wholesome foods at fair values, from 
the competition of the dealer who is able to sell 
products at low rates because they are spoiled or 
adulterated. 

Through the removal of these five hundred tons 
of foodstuffs from the markets of the State, not 
only has the health of the public been safe- 
guarded, but unscrupulous dealers have been 
taught that such foods cannot be sold to citizens 
of California. 
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TEACH KEEPING PEOPLE WELL. 

Keeping people well is a new profession for 
women. 

The University of California is going to help 
women train themselves for success in this new 
occupation by giving courses in the next summer 
session at Berkeley, from June 26th to August 
5th, of special value to women who want to help 
keep people well by serving as visiting nurses in 
school departments, as neighborhood visitors who 
show young mothers how to keep their babies 
fat, happy, and healthy, as professional nurses, 
as social service workers who follow up hospital 
cases in order to aid families to remove the 
causes of illness and poverty, as teachers of hy- 
giene and physical education, or who want to 
engage in some of the manifold other work by 
which extraordinary results are being obtained 
in cutting down the death rate, lengthening the 
average of life, and waging successful warfare 
against poverty and disease. 

Six well-known California experts have ac- 
cepted an invitation to co-operate in this work 
by giving five lectures each in the summer ses- 
sion on various phases of “The Social Aspects 
of Public Health.” George L. Bell, secretary of 
the California State Immigration and Housing 
Commission, will lecture on “Housing”; Dr. 
Louise Morrow on “Medical Social Service”; Dr. 
Allan F. Gillihan, president of the Berkeley 
Board of Health, on “Welfare Work in Factory 
and Shop”; Miss Edith L. N. Tate, director of 
the Bureau of Tuberculosis of the California 
State Board of Health, on “Tuberculosis”; Dr. 
Ernest B. Hoag on “Medical Inspection of 
Schools”; and Miss Anna C. Jamme, director of 
the Bureau of Registration of Nurses of the 
California State Board of Health, on “The Health 
Visitor.” d 

Dr. Adelaide M. Brown, member of the Cali- 


Seven 


fornia State Board of Health, will lecture twice 
a week throughout the summer session on vari- 
ous applications of personal hygiene and public 
health to the welfare of women and children. 

Miss Katherine Felton, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of San Francisco, will give a six- 
weeks’ course on “Social Insurance in Relation 
to Public Health,” dealing with the principles of 
insurance against accident, sickness, unemploy- 
ment, and old age, with especial reference to 
insurance as a public health measure. 

A “first aid” course, to teach men engaged in 
industrial pursuits or in school or play-ground 
work how to handle emergencies, how to band- 
age, apply splints, transport the injured, or start 
artificial respiration, will be given by Dr. Charles 
L. McVey; while a similar course for women, 
dealing also with emergencies and the home care 
of the sick, will be given by Dr. Kate Gompertz. 

How to prevent the spread of communicable 
diseases will be taught in a course on “Essentials 
of Epidemiology” by Professor John N. Force. 
Miss Dolores E. Bradley will give laboratory 
instruction in bacteriology, and laboratory and 
field work in public health problems will be con- 
ducted by Professor Force and Miss Ida May 
Stevens. Opportunity to engage in research in 
bacteriology, hygiene, and public health will be 
provided for properly qualified persons, under 
the direction of Professor Force and Miss 
Stevens. a ee 

It is the idle who complain they cannot find 
time to do that which they fancy they wish. In 
truth, people can generally make time for what 
they choose to do; it is not really the time but 
the will that is wanting; and the advantage of 
leisure is mainly that we may have the power 
of choosing our own work, not certainly that it 
confers any privilege of idleness—Lord Ave- 
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Whosoever may 
Discern true ends here shall grow pure enough 
To love them, brave enough to strive for them 
And strong enough to reach them, though the 


roads be rough. 
—E. B. Browning. 


lf you are not ready to be a real union man 
now, when will you be? The most probable 
answer is: Never. 

————-&____ 

If Los Angeles had a few more men of the cali- 
ber of Joseph Scott, Otis would not long remain 
a millionaire. Scott has three times been 
awarded damages against the union hater, total- 
ing $68,500. Good for Scott. He may influence 
the “Times” to tell the truth occasionally. 

> 

The union label is always ready to do its part 

to promote the interests of the organized work- 


ers, but it remains for the workers to demand it 
on all purchases in order that it may be effective. 
Do your part in demanding it, and be an intelli- 
gent, honest trade unionist. 

-& 

A conference between the ccal miners and the 
railroad orders is to be held at Mobile, Ala., the 
latter part of this month jiooking to an under- 
standing between them concerning concerted in- 
dustrial action. The shutting off of the fuel 
supply and the stoppage of the railroad workers 
at the same time is not looked upon by the 
industrial masters as boding them any good. 

—————-“{@r——— 


For thirteen years, Vermont operated under 


license, regulation and control, having returned 
to local option after years of experiment with 
State-wide prohibition. It is significant that 
while the present local option law was adopted 
in 1903 by a majority of only 729 votes, at the 
election just held the majority was nearly 15,000, 
or a vote of almost two to one. In other words, 
after trying both the theory of State-wide pro- 
hibition and the practical government of local 
option, the latter was adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. According to newspaper com- 
ments, a factor in the recent campaign was the 
example of Vermont’s sister State of Maine 
where State-wide prohibition prevails but fails 
to either prohibit or bring about the promised 


reforms of ardent enthusiasts. 
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This journal has frequently criticised Henry Ford and his methods, not 
because we derive any pleasure from such a course, but because we are convinced 
the man is doing much more harm in the world than good, and because he is 
receiving praise from those who are not familiar with the facts, when he should, 
in justice, be the subject of reproof. 

He has established in his workshops the most brutal speed-up system in 
existence anywhere in the world. Those who work for him must strain every 
nerve in their bodies and every cell of their brains to hold their places. As an 
illustration as to the extent of this speed-up system, it is said men used to leave 
their benches and walk a few steps in order to get a drink of water whenever 
thirsty and that one of his expert speed-up bosses thought that some time could 
be saved and we are told they are now running a water pipe along each bench 
and a drinking cup is placed right handy to each individual, so that he may drink 
water, holding the cup in one hand while continuing to use the other hand on 
the piece of work at which he is engaged. 

Ford has adopted the eight-hour day in his plants. This is a necessity. 
He has not established it from a humanitarian standpoint. The men working 
there eight hours a day under this continual strain could not last much longer 
than eight hours. As it is the individual engaged in this employment will 
become a physical wreck after three or four years, as it is impossible for the 
human s¥stem to work continuously every day every moment of the day for any 
length of time. But what do they, in Ford’s plants care? He is making millions. 
Perhaps he has helped the middle classes by putting this reasonably priced auto- 
mobile on the niarket, but he is making millions by drawing upon every ounce 
of energy and sapping up every drop of blood of his employees, thereby turning 
out in a few years thousands of human wrecks to be cast upon the junk pile. 

But the manner in which he wrecks the bodies of the workers in his shops 
is not his greatest offense. He maintains a system of espionage and pries into 
the private affairs of the worker and his family in such a way that independent, 
upstanding Americans will not work for him, and it is said his best mechanics 
are daily leaving his establishments and seeking employment elsewhere. 

True Americans would rather starve to death and maintain their indepen- 
dence than to receive $5 a day and submit to his autocratic domineering brand 
of tyranny. 

Only last week, under a Chicago date line, the daily press of the country 
published the following: 

“Henry Ford, who tried to bring peace in Europe and failed, has carried 
the Oscar II idea into the house of his employees, according to revelations made 
today before Judge Denis E. Sullivan of the Superior Court. 

“The peace leader’s rules provide that employees and their wives must ‘get 
out of the trenches’ and hoist the white flag, obtain divorces, or quit the service 
of the company and lose their $5 a day in wages. 

“Henry Carter, a porter, who is paid $5 a day by the company, received a 
divorce from his wife here on a charge of desertion, and his witness was Walter 
G. May of Evanston, formerly superintendent of the sociological department of 
the Ford works. 

“May revealed the idea of the manufacturer that the workman who quarrels 
with his wife in the morning makes a poor workman all the day. He was 
questioned by Carter’s attorney and said he found that Carter was not living 
with his wife. ; 

“*As I understand from the officers of the company, a man that is in the 
predicament that Carter is in now will lose his position unless he is able to 
separate himself from his wife?’ the lawyer asked. 

“*Fxactly,’ May said. 

“Pll give him a decree,’ Judge Sullivan said.” 

Just think of it, in order to have the poor privilege of working for a wage 
of $5 a day a man must submit to this sort of dictation! 

Would any man with red blood coursing through his veins surrender his 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, guaranteed by the constitution 
of the United States, and lick the dust in this fashion ? 

Did our forefathers brave the dangers of the wilderness in order to establish 
a government where Ford and his kind might establish this character of dicta- 
torship, or did they have uppermost in their minds independence and liberty ? 
Did these fearless old pioneers leave behind them a race of men so slavish that 
they will sell their right to unrestricted self-direction for a wage of $5 a day? 


We earnestly hope not, and we sincerely believe such vassals are scarce in 
this country. 


If the contrary be true, God help this republic, for it will not long remain 
a nation of freemen under such circumstances! 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


An average increase in wages of two cents an 
hour for every machinist employed by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe was announced at the 
general offices in Topeka this week. The order 
affects 13,000 men. 


If you are interested in the children of San 
Francisco and the education they are to receive 
you will fill out the blanks you receive and 
promptly return them. If you desire that our 
educational system shall be made as good as it 
can be made you will perform the simple duty 
of answering the questions propounded by the 
experts making a survey of the local schools. 
This is not asking much of you. 


George Niper, a New Jersey farmer, died re- 
cently from his first illness—an attack of pneu- 
monia. He was nearly 108 years old, and for 
ninety-six years had been a consistent chewer 
of tobacco. He came of long-lived stock, and 
so affords an example of hereditary influence. 
His father lived 99 years and his mother 97. It 
is not contended that tobacco enabled him to 
outlive his parents, but some may say that had 
he eschewed it he might have lived to be 159. 


Paper shirts, made in Japan, are now being 
served out to the Russian soldiers for use in 
the cold and wet weather, which is rapidly ap- 
proaching on the Eastern front. A number of 
these paper shirts were used by the Russians 
last winter, and they proved to be much warmer 
and cheaper than ordinary shirts. The paper is 
made from the bark of the mulberry tree. It 
has been used by the Japanese aimy and people 
for many years, its only drawback being that 
it cannot be washed. 


A cause for the backwardness of some towns 
has been discovered by a Missouri editor, who, 
it appears, has given much serious thought to the 
matter. It is due, he finds, to the depressing 
influence of “the hot stove elentent” of the popu- 
lation. If there were fewer chairs around hot 
stoves in the winter season, he thinks, more 
people in certain towns, his own included, would 
have less indication to discuss other people’s 
business and more time to give to the good of 
the community. Who that has ever come upon 
a group of the hot-stove element of the small 
town will question the soundness of this conclu- 
sion? It could almost be considered with profit 
in some large towns. 


Once upon a time given names were the only 
names in use. One was Tom, Dick or Harry, 
and that was all there was about it. 
surnames arose from 
“American Boy.” 


Our present 
nicknames, says the 
Thus Tom the Tailor became 
in time Tom Taylor, and his descendants used 
Taylor as a family name. The most familiar of 
our surnames were taken from the occupations 
of our forefathers, as Smiths, Bakers, Brewers, 
etc. Many men, moving to new towns, had the 
name of the place from which they had come 
fastened upon them. Others took names like 
Pope, King and Bishop from playing those parts 
in plays. Hogg and Bacon are simple. Purcell 
developed from pourcel, meaning little pig. Galt 
and Grice are old dialect words of the same 
meaning. Tod meant fox, Fitchie was pole cat, 
and so the keen student of language traces the 
beginnings of our names in the old dialects. 
Some of the nicknames were originally distinctly 
uncomplimentary, as Seely for silly, Cameron for 
crooked nose, and Kennedy for ugly head. Grace 
developed from gras or fat. 


WIT AT RANDOM 


The teacher of the juvenile class had told her 
pupils that the poet Milton was blind. The next 
day she asked if any of them could recall Mil- 
ton’s affliction. 

“Yes, ma’am, I can,” replied a small boy. 
was a poet.” 


“He 


She was a little girl, and very polite. It was 
the first time she had been on a visit alone, and 
she had been carefully instructed how to behave. 
“If they ask you to dine with them,” father had 
said, “you must say, ‘No thank you; I have 
already dined.’ ” 

It turned out just as father had anticipated. 
“Come along, Mildred,’ said her little friend’s 
father. “You must have a bite with us.” 

“No, thank you,” said the little girl, with dig- 
nity, “I have already bitten.” 


After Old Mose had been given a job, says 
“Lippincott’s Magazine,” the foreman saw him 
comfortably seated on the sand he was to shovel, 
directing another dusky laborer. “Why, Mose,” 
he exclaimed, “I did not hire that man. What’s 
he doing here?” 

“IT got him er-doing my wuk, 
Mose. 

“Who pays him?” 

“IT does, sah; I pays him a dollar a day, sah.” 

“Why, that’s all you get, Mose. How do you 
profit by the transaction?” asked the amazed 
foreman. 

“Well,” replied Mose, “I gets to boss de job, 
doan’ I?” 


sah,” replied 


“H. F. Low had a cow fall on the ice Sunday 
morning and was badly injured.”—From the 
Manchester “Mirror.” 


“There will be no meeting of the Good Health 
Society Tuesday evening because of the illness 
of so many of the members.”—-From the Wake- 
field “Star.” 


Edith—I think Jack is horrid. I asked him if 
he had to choose between me and a million 
which he would take, and he said the million. 

Marie—That’s all right. He knew if he had 
the million you’d be easy.—Boston “Transcript.” 


“Pa, the other boys keep picking on Willie. 
Every time he goes to school they jump on him.” 

“That so? Then I guess we'll have to keep 
Willie out of school and off the streets. Just 
warn him that if he goes out tomorrow he does 
so at his own risk.”—Detroit “Free Press.” 


“Notice—I understand there are a few old, 
long-tongued tattling women and some haif- 
raised men telling that I have deserted my family 
and run off with another woman. I want to say 
that it is a lie and the people that are talking 
this are more apt to do that than I am. I have 
not deserted my family nor never will. You can 
find me at the Jeffries & Jones livery barn at 
all times. 

“H. P. Jeffries.” 
—From the Kennette (Mo.) “Tribune.” 


Children radiate truth, they intuitively reel 
and express it. Elsie had been bad and her 
mother sent her upstairs to talk it over with 
God. After an hour she came down stairs sing- 
ing; her mother asked her what God had said 
to her. “O,” she replied, “God said, Great Scott, 
Elsie, don’t feel so bad, there are a lot of worse 
people in this house than you are.” 


“Some men uses big words,” said Uncle Eben, 
“de same as a turkey spreads his tail feathers. 
Dey makes an elegant impression, but dey don’t 
represent no real meat.”—"“Christian Register.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOMORROW. 
By H. F. Powell, Australian Labor Organizer. 
Today fulfills the pledge of yesterday, 
As yesterday the former’s vows did keep; 
Tomorrow, therefore, bounding on must leap, 
And ancient law of progress still obey. 


That all things move, ’tis not enough to say. 

The ocean tides do move from Spring to Neap, 
And greater cultures growing harvests reap. 
But age eclipses age through old decay. 


In bygone times, the land with blood was red. 
Most issues, now, with tongue and pen are 
fought. ‘ 
The looming future glows surcease of sorrow. 


When social work and social use are wed. 
Imagine tenfold more than Plato, taught! 
You will, but dimly, grasp the great tomorrow. 


The Power of Music. 

In music lies the power to charm our home, 
Regain lost friends, approve the new, reveal 
Magnetic inner forces wounds to heal, 

Transform the humblest roof to temple dome! 


Sweet music bids our child forbear to roam, 
Retains his love more sure than lawful seal, 
To all his nobler nature makes appeal, 

And who can tell what wonders thence may 

come? 


O power, so widely sought, so freely given! 
Like speech, by culture wrought to highest 
worth! 
As speech, possessed by all! Man, know thy 
due. 


To use the gracious power bestowed by Heaven! 
Let music aid the changing world’s new birth, 
As chiming bells awake the years anew! 


Childhood. 

Whene’er the opening bud of youth I view, 
It’s tender petals love and hope inspire, 
And while I gaze with heart and mind afire, 
Arise prophetic dreams of future new. 


The sweet aroma joined with varied hue, 
The mystic evidence of something higher— 
Rememb’ring great ones sprung from out the 
mire— 
Kindle enthusiasms I would pursue. 


Fair childhood, thou hast all things in thy being, 
A thrilling power of melody and blest 
Poetic store of thought, enriching age. 


Just dawning, social natal morning! seeing 
The world, as thou dost grow, with greed ob- 
sessed. 
Thou wilt undo, reset, remake the stage! 


Democracy. 
Democracy, the grand and free, all hail! 
Degree attained by labor’s giant hand 
Through centuries of trial! Thus we stand, 
Mankind, enthroned, to do our will, not fail. 


The male, the female, equally. Prevail 
With Demos’ might, o’er every sunny land! 

The children, make a joyous, smiling band! 
Unloose the fetters from the hands of toil! 


Like fleet-foot emu scouring country wide, 
Like Father Time, who travels how he will, 
Like eagle, soaring high on wing so free. 


For greed and favors need no more divide 
The land and people, turning good to ill.— 
We now may move to rule our destiny! 


YY 
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PLEA FROM PORTO RICO. 

Eugene V. Debs. has received a letter full of 
the sufferings in Porto Rico, which we take 
greai pleasure in publishing herewith. It is from 
Victor L. Candamo, of Arecibo, Porto Rico, and 
translated reads as follows: 

“See that the National Socialist press takes 
up our misfortunes, which are many and great, 
and interest yourself in our fate by raising your 
voice in our defense. 

“Tt will be a glorious thing for you to be the 
first to protest, and may your voice reach the 
farthest limits of the civilized world. Duty calls 
you, as well as the justice of our cause, in the 
midst of our black hours of suffering. 

“Many farmers have been villainously assassi- 
nated by the police and many others have been 
wounded all over the country, defenseless men, 
innocent men, whose sole crime consisted of 
asking for an increase in wages, one dollar for 
eight hours of work. For many years they have 
earned from 40 to 55 cents for a twelve-hour 
day, days full of hunger, grief and misery, verit- 
able specters of a living death. There is noth- 
ing more infamous or barbarous than the atroci- 
ties committed against these unfortunates, 
against which the universal conscience cries to 
heaven. 

“Sugar today is quoted at $4.50 per quintal 
(hundred-weight) in national money. And these 
infamous bosses deny a demand so just and so 
human, using the police to kill and maim the 
men who are asking for more bread,. more educa- 
tion, more life. 

“Rather than live like this and die of hunger, 
I would prefer to be like the draft animals of 
street or field. You may be sure of that. 

“T am sending you a sample of my protest 
which I addressed to ‘The Workers of America,’ 
with the view of having it translated and sent 
to our press, in order that the facts may be 
known by our comrades. I beg you to do this. 

“Please say to your noble brother Theodore, 
to whom I am sending another copy, that he 
may consider this letter to him, and that he in- 
terest himself in our misfortunes by placing the 
manifesto before the whole world. 

“With these my sentiments and desires, I 
leave you until I hear from you again, and mean- 
while I salute you with my whole heart and I 
am yours for the revolution. 

“VICTOR L. CANDAMO.” 
——_—_—_—_——_-®----__ 
MACHINISTS WIN. 

“This decision will be substantially in favor of 
the employees,’ was ‘the opening sentence of 
the award made Wednesday afternoon by the 
Colorado State Industrial Commission in Den- 
ver, in the case of Machinists’ Union No. 47 
against thirty-three contract shop owners of 
Denver, The decision is a complete victory for 
the union and will no doubt result in the award 
being finally incorporated in a new’ agreement, 
notwithstanding a threat made by George Man- 
ley, the employers’ attorney, to take the matter 
to court. Nothing that favors labor is ever 
“constitutional,” in the opinion of Manley, who 
has a well-established record in Colorado as a 
labor baiter. 

Notice of a demand for a wage increase from 
37% to 45 cents per hour and inauguration of an 
eight-hour day in contract machine shops, was 
filed with the commission December 1, 1915. 
Since then hearings and arguments have been 
held, being concluded Monday of this week. At- 
torney Henry Cohen represented the union as 
counsel, and George Manley appeared in a legal 
capacity for the shop owners. 

Officers and members of the union are well 
pleased with the decision, and feel confident > 
satisfactory agreement with the shop owners will 
soon be entered into under terms of the award. 


Friday, March 24, 1916. 


COAL COMMISSION REPORTS. 

President Wilson’s special Colorado Coal 
Strike Commission reported on March 8th. The 
commission, consisting of Seth Low of New 
York, Charles W. Mills of Philadelphia and 
Patrick Gilday of Clevafield, Pa., was appointed 
immediately after the settlement of the strike of 
1914 to investigate the situation. The report 
urges a study be made by the Federal Trade 
Commission of the economic side of coal min- 
ing. It then says the fact that all of the 400 
indictments returned in Colorado in connection 
with strike troubles were against strikers has 
left an unsettled condition in public opinion, as 
many believe illegal acts were committed on 
part of the operators, and men indicted on in- 
sufficient grounds are “suffering from great in- 
justice” either in jails, or if out on bond, refused 
employment in Colorado on account of the in- 
dictments. “Out of the recent coal strike in 
Colorado,” the report says, “two things have 
strikingly emerged—the peculiar power granted 
by the State to its industrial commission and the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company’s plan, put 
into operation about October Ist last, for regu- 
lating by contract the relations between the cor- 
poration and its employees.” The plan referred 
to is one proposed by John D. Rockefeller Jr., 
after his visits to the mines last fall, which rec- 
ognizes the trade union right to organization. 
The essential features of the industrial plan, says 
the report, are: , The relations between the com- 
pany and the employees are defined by contracts. 
Every employee is guaranteed the right to be- 
long to any labor union, The men choose their 
own representatives. The commission endeav- 
ored, they said, to find men who would offer to 
announce to the company that they were mem- 
bers of a union in order to test the good faith 
of the employers. The men refused this plan, 
declaring they were afraid they would lose their 
positions. The average pay of men in the 
Southern coal fields is $4 a day. The average in 
the Northern fields is $3.15 a day. 

= 
LAW WILL SAVE CHILDREN’S LIVES. 

Many owners of small dairies are laboring un- 
der the impression that, under the new law, they 
must pasteurize milk, judging from inquiries re- 
ceived by the California State Board of Health. 
As a matter of fact, however, the new law does 
not require pasteurization, if the animal is found 
to be free from tuberculosis by the tuberculin 
test. This test must be made by a qualified 
veterinarian, acting under the supervision of the 
State Veterinarian. All cows, however, must be 
fed, watered, housed and milked under condi- 
tions approved by the inspecting department. 

No doubt many of the large dairies in the 
State will resort to pasteurization, rather than to 
the tuberculin testing. Most owners of small 
dairies, however, will have their cows tuberculin 
tested, because it is impractical for them to dis- 
tribute from a central pasteurization plant. The 
tuberculin test will be made by the State free of 
all cost and none who have made application will 
be amenable to the law until after the required 
inspection has been made. 

While the new milk law does not become ef- 
fective until October, many dairymen throughout 
the State are already applying the provisions of 
the law in the preparation of milk supplies for 
market. »If the new law were to go into effect 
immediately,.no doubt a very great saving could 
be made in the numbers of babies’ lives that are 
lost during the summer months because of dis- 
eases contracted through the use of infected 
milk. Nearly all children under two years of 
age who die in California fall victims to intestinal 
diseases often contracted through milk. Typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, scarlet fever and other dis- 
eases may also be carried in milk. 

Dairymen who begin the application of the 
provisions of the new law at once, will not only 


aid in starting the machinery of the law, but they 
may be doing the greatest possible service in 
saving the lives of California children. 
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Fleischmann’s Yeast 
® ALWAYS DEPENDABLE & 
For Sale at All Grocers 
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W. B. BIRDSALL 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


Room 304, San Francisco Labor Temple, 


Re 


Accounting in all its 
branches for corporations, Expert for the Finance 
firms or individuals. Union Committee of the San 
accounting a specialty. Francisco Board of Super- 
Simple systems installed. visors. 
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Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


at Twentieth 


2396 Mission St. 


ASK YOUR GROCER ABOUT 
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Phone Market 2355 


John Wiese 


FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
Strictly Union Conditions 
3036 Sixteenth St., above Mission 


Yosemite Lager on Draught 


San Francisco 
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\WILWAUKEE BREWERY’ 


3 OF SAN FRANCISCO 


NET CONTENTS 21 FLUID OUNCES 
BREWERYS OWN BOTTLING. 


01 Ors Oe Oo Oo OO 91 Oe: | ceetdint 2 
Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION ST. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis holds a clinic for worthy patients each Monday 
evening at 7 e’elock In the reome et 1547 Jackson Street, be- 
tween Polk and Larkin. Any man er woman unable by 
reason ef employment te attend the merning clinics, and de- 
tireus of securing expert medical attention, is invited te be 
present. 
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COLORED PARSON’S PRAYER. 

One cannot better sum up the whole spirit of 
Major Robert R. Morton and of his work and 
aims in his new duties as principal of Tuskegee 
than in the prayer of an old colored preacher 
which he himself quoted at the negro students’ 
convention held in Atlanta last year: 

“O, God, of all races, will you please, Sir, 
come in and take charge of de min’s of all dese 
yer white people and fix dem so dat dey’ll know 
and understan’ dat all of us colored folks is not 
lazy, dirty, dishones’ an’ no ’count, an’ help dem, 
Lord, to see dat most is us is prayin’, workin’ 
and strivin’ to get some land, some houses and 
some ed’cation for ourselves an’ our chillun, an’ 
get true ‘ligion, an’ dat most eve’y negro in 
Northampton County is doin’ his lebel bes’ to 
make fren’s an’ get along wid de white folks. 
Help dese yere white folks, O Lord, to under- 
stan’ dis thing. Lord, while you is takin’ charge 
of de min’s of dese white people, don’ pass by de 
colored folks, for dey is not perfec’—day needs 
you as much as de white folks does. Open de 
negro’s blin’ eyes dat he may see dat all of de 
white folks is not mean an’ dishones’ an’ preju- 
dice ag’inst de colored folks, dat dere is hones’, 
hard-workin,’ jus’ and God-fearing’ white folks 
in dis community who is tryin’ de bes’ dey know 
how, wid de circumstances ag’inst dem, to be 
fair in der dealin’s wid de colored folks, an’ help 
dem to be ’spectable men an’ women. Help us, 
Lord, black an’ white, to understan’ each other 
more eve’y day.” 

ee ee ee 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 

Bulletins—86, Some engineering problems of 
the Panama Canal in their relation to geology 
and topography, by Donald F. McDonald; 1915; 
86 pp., 29 pls., 9 figs. 89, Economic methods of 
utilizing Western lignites, by E. J. Babcock; 
1915; 74 pp., 5 pls. 5 figs. 114, The manufacture 
of gasoline and benzine-toluene from petroleum 


and other hydrocarbons; 1915; 268 pp., 9 pls., 
45 figs. 

Technical Papers—93, Graphic studies of ulti- 
mate analyses of coals, by Oliver C. Ralston, 
with a preface by Horace C. Porter; 1915; 41 


pp., 3 pls. 6 figs. 129, Metal-mine accidents in 
the United States during the calendar year 1914, 
compiled by Albert H. Fay; 1915; 96 pp., 3 figs. 

Miners’ Circular—20, How a miner can avoid 
some dangerous diseases, by A. J. Lanza and 
Joseph H. White; 1915; 24 pp., 4 figs. 

Note.—Only a limited supply of these publica- 
tions is available for free distribution, and appli- 
cants are asked to co-operate in insuring an 
equitable distribution by selecting publications 
that are of especial interest. Requests for all 
papers can not be granted. Publications should 
be ordered by number and title. Applications 
should be addressed to the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

a 
AN IDLER. 

Otto H. Lang, street commissioner, of Dallas, 
Tex., when asked by a young man in his depart- 
ment for a raise, told him he didn’t deserve a 
raise because he had not done any work at all 
during the year. Lang proved his.assertion like 
this: Each year has 365 days. You sleep eight 
hours each day, which equals 122 days. This 
leaves 243 days. You rest eight hours each day. 
which equals 122 days. This leaves 121 days. 
There are 52 Sundays that you do not work, or 
52 days. This leaves 69 days. You have one- 
half day off each Saturday, or 26 days. This 
leaves 43 days. You have one and a half hours 
each day for lunch, or 28 days. This leaves 15 
days. You get two weeks’ vacation each year, 
or 14 days. This leaves one day, and this being 
the Fourth of July, we close on that day, so 
you’ve done no work at all. 


THE MULE OR THE GIRL?’ 

John Jones, farmer, went to his barn one 
morning and found there a brand new mule colt, 
says the Indianapolis “News.” He raised it un- 
til it was three years old, when $200 was offered 
for it. Instead of selling it, he rented it to the 
city of Indianapolis for 85 cents a day, including 
board, stall, shoeing and medical attendance. 
The mule worked 250 days the first year, earn- 
ing $212.50, or $200 net after taxes, etc., were 
paid. Mr. Jones bought another mule with the 
$200, which he also rented to the city, and at the 
end of the second year he had two mules and 
$400 cash, which he invested in two more mules. 
He kept this up fifteen years, till his first mule 
colt was eighteen years old, at which time he 
owned 32,767 mules, worth an average of $100 
each, or $3,276,700. The nineteenth year they 
earned him a net income of $6,553,400. 

Alice Allen, daughter of Albert Allen, living 
across the road from John Jones, was born the 
same day the mule colt registered his first kick. 
Her father fed, clothed and educated her for 
seventeen years at a cost of $125 a year, and 
then sent her to business college for a year at 
an expense of $400, making her total cost at 
eighteen years $2525. When she was eighteen 
she got a situation as stenographer and office girl 
with an Indianapolis business house at $8 a 
week, paying for her own room, board, street 
car fare, shoes, doctor bills and as much cloth- 
ing as what was left would permit. 

All of which merely shows that some things 
are different from others. 

——_g —_—___ 
ORGANIZE, TVEITMOE KEYNOTE. 

“There are thousands of workers in the State 
who have no union, no home and no friends. 
They must be organized and their wages and 
hours of labor brought nearer the standard of 
union labor,” declared Secretary O. A. Tveitmoe 
in reporting to the sixteenth annual convention 
of the State Building Trades Council of Califor- 
nia. 

“Frequently these workers are called ‘common 
laborers,’ perhaps because they are numbered by 
millions,” continued Tveitmoe. “Sometimes they 
are designated as ‘migratory laborers,’ because 
they are wandering workers, seeking new places 
where they can earn insufficient food for a mis- 
erable existence. Being humans, if for no other 
reason, we ought to give them a helping hand; 
but this vast unorganized mass is the reservoir 
from which the trust magnates and superintend- 
ents recruit strikebreakers. Thus it becomes a 
question of self-protection. 

“T would beg of you to proceed now to organ- 
ize the laborers and establish a minimum wage 
scale for these burden bearers of our industrial 
system compatible with the American standard 
of living. 

“If you fail to heed this suggestion the day 
may not be far distant when you will keenly re- 
gret it. If you don’t lift your brother laborer 
closer up to you, the suffering toiler, as he sinks 
further into the industrial slough of despond, 
will, with his great weight, pull you down with 
him into the mire where you both will have to 
fight for your lives in a worse way than. the 
workers now are engaged in on the battlefields 
of Europe.” 

That the “labor unions of the country are 
honeycombed with traitors, spies, tricksters and 
eavesdroppers in the employ of the enemies of 
organized labor” was the assertion made by Sec- 
retary Tveitmoe, who said that these men fre- 
quently capture high offices in the unions and 
make complete reports to their employers of 
everything that. transpires in the union. Tveit- 
moe says these “traitors” are often paid as low 
as $18 per week. “The real object of these spies, 
traitors and tricksters is money—filthy lucre,” 
said Tveitmoe. “Commercialism is a fertile field 
for the noxious weeds of mankind.” 
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Tveitmoe advised union men to “keep thci- 
mouths shut and only to talk when they have 
something to say, and then to be sure who they 
are talking to.” 

A strong plea was made by Tveitmoe for funds 
for the defense of Matthew Schmidt and David 
Caplan, union men now in custody in Los An- 
geles, who are charged with murder growing out 
of the Los Angeles “Times” disaster. Tveitmoe 
intimated that Schmidt, who was recently tried, 
convicted and sentenced to life imprisonment, 
and whose case is now on appeal, did not geta 
fair trial. He said that the defense was handi- 
capped by lack of funds. 

Before the convention adjourns definite action 
will be taken to insure the raising of an adequate 
fund for the defense of Schmidt and Caplan. 

The feature of Tuesday’s session of the con- 
vention was the address of Harry Ryan, organ- 
izer for the Trades Union Liberty League of 
California, who made an eloquent plea for the 
support of the State Building Trades Council in 
the fight the league is making against state-wide 
prohibition. 

Ryan denied the right of any group of men to 
fix the standard of morals governing all the peo- 
ple, which he said was what the Prohibitionists 
are attempting to do. Ryan most emphatically 
denied that prohibition will elevate the standard 
of morals of the working class. On the other 
hand, he said that prohibition will lower the 
standard of morals by lowering the standard of 
living of the wage earners through increasing 
non-employment, poverty and distress. He gave 
statistics to prove that wherever prohibition has 
become effective it has been foliowed by in- 
creased non-employment, a lowering of the wage 
standard and the increase of poverty. Ryan said 
that the proponents of prohibition, the most of 
them, are opposed to organized labor. He said 
that it is the duty of every wage earner to enlist 
in the fight to defeat prohibition. 

—p} 
PREPAREDNESS. 

Just what will occur when peace is declared 
between the warring nations of Europe, time 
alone can tell, but it is reasonable to presume 
that there never will be a time when it will be 
more necessary for the entire membership of 
every American trade union to act as one man, 
to be governed by the policy which will be in- 
dicated by the circumstances, for when the day 
comes, a division of opinion, a hesitancy or 
weakness on the part of any of the organizations 
might result in a disaster which would undo 
what it has taken years of effort and self-sacri- 
fice to accomplish. 

The dawning of peace in Europe may bring 
to the American trade union movement the 
greatest test which it has ever been called upon 
to sustain. A greater test than has arisen during 
the last or the preceding depressions in business 
and financial panics. 

We should prepare ourselves by energetically 
studying the history of our own organization 
and the trade union movement in general, for 
the day will probably come, and it may not be 
far distant, when it will require our undivided 
action, coupled with confidence and loyalty to 
our own organization and to the trade union 
movement to carry us safely through the crisis. 

Let us as wise men prepare while the sky is 
clear 


tor the storm which 
“Molders’ Journal.” 


may threaten us.— 


> 

No unwelcome tasks become any the less un- 
welcome by putting them off till tomorrow. It 
is only when they are behind us and done that 
we begin to find that there is a sweetness to be 
tasted afterwards, and that the remembrance of 
unwelcome duties unhesitatingly 
come and pleasant. 


is wel- 
Accomplished, they are full 
of blessing and there is a smile on their faces 
as they leave us.—A. MacLaren. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
March 17, 1916. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Auto. Bus Operators—A. W. 
Fuerst. Bill Posters—Beach Taylor, vice P. 
Harkins. Elevator Conductors—E. G. Ruedin, 
vice E. E. Anderson. Electrical Workers No. 
151—C. D. Mull, vice W. C. Ross. Cooks No. 
44—A. Balslow, Frank Rowan, vice C. Fleisch- 
man, A. P. Skinner. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Mrs. Elizabeth 
Eshelman, thanking Council for its kind expres- 
sions of sympathy in her late bereavement. From 
the United States Senators and Congressmen, 
relative to the several labor matters now pend- 
ing before Congress. From the president of the 
Board of Public Works, relative to Hetch-Het- 
chy. From Butchers’ Union No. 115, stating it 
was opposed to militarism. From Hall Associa- 
tion, minutes and financial statement of stock- 
holders’ meeting. 

Referred to Executive Committee—F rom 
Milkers’ Union, request for a boycott on Rus- 
sell’s Creamery. From Tailors’ Union No. 2, 
request for a boycott on the tailoring firms of 
McMahon & Keyer, Jacobs & Son, Steiglers 
and Poheim. Wage scale and agreement of 
Cracker Bakers No. 125. Wage scale of Asphalt 
Workers’ Union. 

Referred to Label Section—From Bakers’ 
Union No. 125, stating the Independent Cracker 
Bakery is the only bakery using its label. 

Referred to “Labor Clarion’—From Stove 
Mounters’ International Union, relative to the 
unfair firm of Rathbone, Sard Stove Company, 
manufacturers of the “Acorn” stoves and ranges. 
From the Recorder Printing and Publishing Co., 
requesting support for a projected series of con- 
certs by the San Francisco People’s Orchestra. 

Referred to Building Trades Council—From 
Cement Mill Workers’ Union of Mitchell, Ind., 
relative to the lockout at the Lehigh Portland 
Cement plant of said city. 

Request Complied With—From Mrs. Walter 
White, requesting copy of resolutions dealing 
with the subject of popular priced grand opera 
at the Exposition Auditorium. 

Executive Committee—Recommended that the 
Secretary take up with the Board of Health the 
request of Janitors’ Union relative to an increase 
of wages for janitors employed at the San Fran- 
cisco Hospital. Recommended that the com- 
munication from Evansville, Ind., appealing for 
financial assistance be filed owing to the condi- 
tion of the Council’s treasury. Recommended 
indorsement of the wage scale of joint board of 
Culinary Workers, for cafeteries. Recommended 
indorsement of the request of Cooks’ Helpers’ 
Union for the inauguration of a ten-hour day. 
Recommended indorsement of the revised by- 
laws of Waitresses’ Union. Recommended that 
the Council declare its intention of levying a 
boycott on all non-union busses now in opera- 
tion. Your committee appointed a sub-commit- 
tee to appear before Tailors’ Union No. 2 and 
explain the Council’s position in the matter of 
taking a strike vote. Report adopted as read. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
all bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for 
same. 

Receipts—Butchers, $16; Sheet Metal Work- 
ers, $20; Bookbinders, $12; Garment Cutters, $4; 
Stereotypers, $8; Stable Employees, $16; Sign 
Painters, $8; Gas and Water Workers, $16; Glass 
Blowers, $24; Pattern Makers, $12; Riggers and 
Stevedores, $40; Office Employees, $8; Material 
Teamsters, $8; Ice Wagon Drivers, $8; Moving 
Picture Operators, $8; Steam Fitters No. 509, 
$8; Beer Bottlers, $12; Cooks, $36; Marine Gaso- 
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line Engineers, $24; Tailors No. 80, $16; Metal 
Polishers, $16; Bill Posters, $8; Janitors, $12; 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters, $4; Retail 
Shoe Clerks, $24; Label Section, $13; Label Sec- 
tion tickets, $5. Total receipts, $402. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $5; sten- 
ographer, $27.50; Theo. Johnson, $25; California 
State Federation of Labor, $6; Label Section, 
$13; Miss M. Barkley, $1.50. Total expenses, $118. 

Council adjourned at 8:30 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S. Members of affiliated unions are urged 

to demand the union label on a'l purchases. 


PLEASE READ AT YOUR NEXT MEETING 
“Aurora, lil, March 11, 1916. 
“To Local Secretaries and 
Central Labor Unions. 

“We wish to call your attention to the unfair 
attitude of the Rathbone, Sard Stove Company 
of this city towards the Stove Mounters’ Inter- 
national Union. 

“Since March, 1915, this firm has refused to 
deal with our organization although it had been 
a strictly union shop prior to that time. Every 
honorable effort has been made to adjust the 
matter but all have proved unavailing. 

“We are not asking for money—only a little 
of your time. We request that you have a com- 
mittee appointed to wait upon your dealers and 
inform them of, the situation, and also notify 
your friends. We feel sure that you will do this 
for us and we can assure you that it will be a 
very great help to us. ° 

“Rathbone, Sard & Company operate two 
shops, one located at Albany, N. Y., and the 
other at Aurora, Ill, making the ‘Acorn’ stoves 
and ranges, their line being advertised as 
‘America’s Best.’ 

“Thanking you in anticipation of your support 
in this matter, we remain, 

“Yours fraternally, 
“Stove Mounters’ Union, Local No. 24, 
“WM. LINDERS, Secretary.” 
ee 
MINUTES OF LABEL SECTION. 

Roll Call—All officers present. 

Credentials—P. H. Winterson, George Schultz, 
Bookbinders; R. H. Buck, Jitney Bus Operators. 

Communications—P. C. McGowan, secretary 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers, informed 
the Section that the Independent Cracker and 
Biscuit Co., 16th and Church, is using the union 
label on its products. The Whist Committee re- 
ported that their games every Monday evening 
were being better patronized but that there was 
room for improvement, and to stimulate this 
object the committee would hereafter increase 
the prizes. The returns on the dance given 
March 4th were not all in but that there would 
be a handsome profit for further publicity work 
is an assured fact. 

Good of the Order—Delegate Seyer of the 
Sign Painters reported that he recently came 
across an easy one, as he met with a man who 
was at work Saturday afternoon, which is against 
the policy of his union, except on very urgent 
occasions. His suspicions were confirmed on 
inquiry, and by a tactful talk he made to the 
party at work he came away with the man’s ap- 
plication and fee. 

Carpenters—E. W. Moore told of how strict 
the men of the Building Trades are regarding 
carelessness of men of one craft working with 
non-unionists of other trades by reporting a job 
he and twenty-four men were on at the Rainier 
Brewery. He and his bunch were all to the 
good but there was a man of another line at work 
and had been there an hour or two before they 
were aware of it. When they discovered him 
one of the men was delegated to see about the 
standing of his card, aand. when it was found he 
had none there was an immediate strike and the 
unfair man was ousted. The Carpenters’ Union 
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tolerates no form of non-unionists and men 
found working with such are subject to a fine of 
five dollars for each day they put in with one. 

Glove Workers—T. J. Mahoney read a letter 
from a brother in Milwaukee telling of the strike 
that is on there in a couple of large factories. 
It told of the warm support his union was get- 
ting from the other unions of that city. These 
unfair firms are sending out gloves stamped 
“union made” without the label, he reported, 
and people in cities like San Francisco are likely 
to be fooled as out here there are few in touch 
with the information. 

Jitney Bus—R. H. Buck said: “It is by de- 
grees that we are accomplish’ng results. We 
have been badly handicapped in our organization 
work on account of a man who was a member 
of a parent union, who had organized a large 
number into a union, he having no authority to 
do so. These men, feeling that they were in 
full accordance of the labor movement, withheld 
from joining our organization, but now they are 
finding out that we are in full indorsement so 
far as the Labor Council is concerned. Soon 
we will ask for a boycott on the operators that 
are without a label on their car and will put out 
pickets. We feel it is a gross wrong for men to 
expect us and the Labor Council to go on with 
the fight with the United Railroads as for the 
past several months, and they do nothing. There 
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MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters for 
MEN AND WOMEN 
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VOTE AGAINST PROHIBITION! 


PERSONAL LIBERTY 


1% CHOOSING WHAT YOU 
WILL DRINK 


Ask for this Label when 
purchasing Beer, Ale 
or Porter, 


As a guarantee that it 
is Union Made 


THIS 1S OUR LABEL 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good and 
Make the World Better 


By insisting that your taller place this label In your garment 
you help te abelish the sweat shop and ehild fabor. You 
assist in decreasing the hours ef labor and Increase the wages 


Labels are te be found within Inside eoat pocket, Inside 
pockst ef vest, and under the watch pocket In trousers. 


UNION-MADE CUST@M CLOTHES COST NO MORE 


(ANTBUSTEY 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonaut SHIRTS 
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are among these non-unionists a number of men 
that are in the employ of enemies.” 

Sheet and Metal Workers—H. Lustig told of 
the extensive work in organization being done 
by that body of men. It is the intention to go 
on in this work and get all men who are on 
small jobs throughout the city that are engaged 
in making tin boxes, plates, milk cans, etc., and 
put them into a massive union called the As- 
sorted Workers. It is further intended later to 
take up with a campaign for the securing of 
the business of these lines of supplies for local 
manufacturers. It is believed that this will re- 
sult in the securing of work for several hundred 
men living in this city. 
man of their union found wearing a suit of non- 
union overalls was fined $10. 

Garment Workers—Mrs. McKnight reported 
the firm of Levi Straus was so much in need of 
skilled help that it is paying an advance on the 
union scale for help and that firm is still on the 
unfair list. 

Bakers—J. Cassidy reported that his union is 
on the boom in San Jose, being over 75 per cent 
union; that three firms in this city have begun 
the use of the union label, and that one of the 
largest firms was negotiating for the label, being 
union throughout with its employees. 

Janitors—C. M. Erickson reported that the 
wives of the members of his union were becom- 
ing interested with the union output of the firm 
of Eagleson & Co., and that they had reported 
themselves highly satisfied with the products; 
that they intended going in extensively on boost- 
ing the same throughout their neighborhoods, 
and recommended that other unions take this 
procedure with the women of their households. 

Bill Posters and Billers—Peter Harkins re- 
ported that with the assistance of President C. 
W. Anderson and Secretary B. A. Brundage, he 
had been able to organize the bill posters and 
billmen of the Al. G. Barnes circus. That there 
was also present in the city the men of the 
Robinson circus, and that his union would on 
the evening of the 23rd tender a banquet to the 
visitors, whose number reaches near 150. That 
these companies had, on account of some agita- 
tion, secured a large amount of printing for our 
local firms as they had not been careful on start- 
ing out to have their work done in label houses. 

W. T. McCLAIN, Secretary. 
e 
STILL LOCKED OUT. 
La Crosse, Wis., March 15, 1916. 
To Organized Labor and Friends, Greetings:— 

We wish to call to the attention of all organ- 
ized labor that the Rubber Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union No. 14791 of La Crosse, Wis., is still 
locked out and the La Crosse Rubber Mills Co. 
maintains the same stubborn attitude that it as- 
sumed on the sixth day of March last. 

This mill company, by its bitter antagonisms 
to the American labor movement, its unwilling- 
ness to meet any commi tee as union men, only 
proves to our local that they intend to fight 
organized labor and continue to refuse to allow 
its employees to maintain a union, 

This mill company is at this time writing com- 
munications, also sending its agents or repre- 
sentatives out to the merchants throughout the 
country, telling them that the lock-out has been 
settled. This is untrue. 

Rubber Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union No. 
14791 wishes to inform every unionist that they 


will send a communication to every local union 
in the United States or Canada, notifying them 
as soon as the La Crosse Rubber Mills Company 
makes a settlement with our union. We, there- 
fore, ask the workers throughout the United 
States to inform their dealers who handle rubber 
boots and shoes, also tennis shoes, that the lock- 
out is still on. Appoint a committee to visit 
your wholesale and retail shoe merchants of 
your city and prevail upon them to write to the 


He also stated that a’ 
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La Crosse Rubber Mills Company, demanding 
that they recognize the right of labor to organ- 
ize, and make peace with Local Union No. 14791. 
Also have your local write La Crosse Rubber 
Mills Company, and prevail upon them to recog- 
nize our union and send us their reply. By your 
organization complying with our request we will 
win and in the very near future. 

The mill company, in its answer, lays stress 
upon the fact that our union is trying to compel 
them to use the union label. This is false, as we 
have never demanded that they adopt the union 
label. 

Below is given the names of rubber and tennis 
shoes: 

La Crosse brand gaiters, 4-buckle and 2-buckle 
for men and boys. 

Men’s and boys’ duck boots, also hip boots 
for hunting. The brands of these goods are 
called La Crosse, also called Wisconsin. 

This firm makes Arctics for men, women, chil- 
dren and youths, all marked Wisconsin, La 
Crosse or Planet. 

Ranger, La Crosse, Cruiser, Badger, also a 
Mary Jane, made for women and girls. 

The La Crosse Rubber Mills Company locked 
out its union workmen March 6th, a year ago, 
and still refuses to recognize organized labor. 

Yours fraternally, 
Rubber Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union No. 14791. 
E. A. RICE, Secretary. 
321 Mill Street, La Crosse, Wis. 
——- 
ORPHEUM. 

Harry Green will enter on the last week of 
his successful engagement at the Orpheum in the 
laughable skit “The Cherry Tree” next Sunday 
matinee. A great and entirely new show will 
also be presented. The inimitable Desiree Lu- 
bowska, who is the latest exponent of impres- 
sionistic character dances to reach this country, 
will make her first appearance in this city. Lu- 
bowska’s program consists of three numbers; the 
first is a fantastic interpretation of black and 
white caricature; the second an Egyptian dance 
of mourning supposedly used by the ancient 
Egyptians at the funeral pyre of their kings; 
the third is Lubowska’s own conception of femi- 
nine vanity. Clark and Verdi, the Italian come- 
dians, portray a couple of their countrymen in 
a highly faithful and diverting manner. One of 
them represents an Italian emigrant fresh from 
Ellis Island and the other. an Italian who has 
been a resident in this country a couple of years 
and is ludicrously vain of his imagined acquaint- 
ance with our language and customs. Fred War- 
ren and Effie Conley contribute a satirical skit 
of the seashore entitled “On the Boardwalk,” 
which enables them to sing, dance and converse 
wittily. Ed Morton, who sings songs, is a great 
favorite wherever he appears and one of vaude- 
ville’s best vocal comedians. Arthur Stone and 
Marion Hayes will appear in a carriival episode 
entitled “Green Goods.” It tells in a broadly 
humorous way of the small town cut-up who at- 
tempts to “kid” a carnival show woman and gets 
the worst of it. Bert Wheeler and Company 
will introduce their automobile pantomime 
“The Troubles of a Jitney Bus.” “Troubles of a 
Jitney Bus” is just what the name implies, for 
the automobile used for the jitney trade encoun- 
ters every conceivable handicap. The Sultanas, 
a quartette of exceptionally fine vocalists, in an 
offering called “An Oriental Betrothal,” will be 
a special feature of this fine bill. Miss N. Allen, 
a soprano of beautiful voice and complete cul- 
ture, is the feature of the act. Her associates 
are Miss C. Druar, alto; V. Baroni, tenor, and 
M. L. Boule, baritone. E. Volpich comes with 
the quartette as musical director. 

- > 

Remember “Labor Clarion” advertisers. They 
advertise to get your patronage, and they are 
entitled to your consideration. 


Industrial Accident Commission 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING 


525 MARKET STREET 


onetime 2 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION -MADE 


CLOTHING 
Cor. ne eS 
SIXTH and MARKET CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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Demand the Union Label | 


TRADES | (NO}] COUNCILS 
ES | (Abel COU 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 
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The 
(serman Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) | 
Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
The following Branches for Receipt aand Payment of Deposits 
Only: 
MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Cor. Mission and 2ist Sts. 
RICHMOND DIST. BRANCH, S.W. Cor. Clement & 7th Ave. 
HAIGHT ST. BRANCH, S.W. Cor. Haight & Belvedere Sts. 
ob 


DECEMBER 31, (915: 


Assets... 
Deposits 
Capital Actually Paid Up in Cas! 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Employees’ Pension Fund 
Number of Depositors 


$61,849, 662.02 
58,840,699.38 
1,000,000.00 
2,008, 962.64 
211,238.93 
67,406 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o'clock P. M., except 
Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday evenings from 6 
o'clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. for receipt of deposits only. 


For the 6 months ending December 3ist, 1915, a dividend 
to depositers of 4 per cent per annum was declared. 
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“A treat that can’t be beat”’ 


OLD GILT EDGE 
WHISKEY 


Rye Bourbon 
@ e e 
oa. SEE that the BAR- } 
TENDER who waits 
No. 41 On you wears one of 
these Buttons for the | 
Year Current Month. 
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e 
525 MARKET STREET, ROOM 703. 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Douglas 3178 : 
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| Allied Printing Trades Council 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 
*Linotype Machines. 
**Intertype Machines. 
tMonotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 


Bre. Printety 200555 e ss. 410 Fourteenth 
1672 Haight 


166 Valencia 
1122-1124 Mission 
-..120 Church 
515 Howard 
.-..146 Second 


_ 
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Borgel & Downie...... 
Brower & Co., abner 
*Brunt, Walter N. 
Buckley & Curtin... 


Colonial Press... 
Cottle Printing ----3 262 wWenty-accond 
*Donaldson Publishing | COx ahaa. 568 Clay 
Eagle Printing Company....4319 Twenty-third 
Eastman & Co..... 220 K 

Elite Printing Co. 
Eureka Press, In 
Excelsior Press .. 
lrancis- Valentine 
*Iranklin Linotype C 
Garrad, Geo. P.. 
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2257 Mission 
...42 Second 
757 Mission 
545 Valencia 
Hardie Place 


t 

Goodwin Printing Co.. 

Griffitl | Sa OBE & Jaseeeeag See 
uedet Printing Co.. 

Hall-Kohnke Co.. 

*Halle, R. H. 
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20) Hancock Bros Jessie 
158) Hansen ee ae Co. 253 Natoma 
60) *Hinton, W. Stevenson 
216) Hughes Pres Polk 
150) 30 Jackson 
168) -.534 Jackson 
227) -1203_ Fillmore 
108) --1540 California 
(45; ) “iss, i. Cla ccs 2305 Mariposa 
(135) Lyneh, J. T....... 3388 Nineteenth 
(23) **Majestic Press oo... 315 Hayes 
(175) Marnell & Co... 77 Fourth 
Cth) Mea Ni Sin Cast ate ene re eee 48 Third 
(95) *Martin L inotype Co -215 Liedesdorft 
(68) Mitchell & Goodman... 362 Clay 
(206) **Moir Printing company. -509 Sansome 
(24) Morris & Sheridan eke hen 343 Front 
(96) McClinton, M. G. & Co -445 Sacramento 
(72) McCracken SRE Co 6 Laguna 
@80). Mele vAjhA cre | eee eee 218 Ellis 
(55) MeNeil Bros.. 928 Iillmore 
(91) MeNicoll, John 215 Leidesdorft 
(117) Mullany & 5 ---2107 Howard 
(208) *Neubarth & -509 Sansome 
(43) Nevin. C. W.... .-154 Fifth 
(104) Owl Printing are 
Neen! keganee ceased 88 Virst 
£ Sacrament 
(81) *Pernau Daehn Co 753 Market 
(143) Progress Printing Co ----228 Sixth 
(64) Richmond Banner, The Sixth Ave. 
(32) *Richmond Record, Th -5716 Geary 
(61) *Rincon Pub. Co 643 Stevenson 
( 26) Roesch Co., Louis th and Mission 
(218) Rossi, S.J... 517 Columbus Ave. 
bee Sanders Printing Co. ---443 Pine 
(14 Newspaper Union.. 8 Mission 
Stary South City Printing Co.... n Francisco 
6 ) Shannon-Conmy Printing C 509 Sansome 
15) Simplex System Co. -.136 Pine 
125) *Shanley Co., The.. 51. Minna 
52) *Stacks & Peterson. 1886 Mission 
(29) Standard pee Os PSE eile Looe a i! 324 Clay 
(83) Samuel, Larkin 
(88 ) Stewart Printing To....312 Chronicie Building 
(49) -1212 Turk 
( 63 ) --69 Turk 
(31) Tuley & St. John..... ..363 Clay 
$172) pate poet Ae os -1074 Guerrero 
gner Printing Co . E. cor. 6th 

+333 Wale Printing Co 7 eee 
(36) West End 

106) Wilcox & Co........ 

44) 

51) Widup, 

76) woot ei a 

112) Wolff. Louis A... 64 Elgin Park 


BOOKBINDERS. 


128) Bairy, Edward & Co 
222) Doyle, Edward J.......... 
224) Foster & Puternick Company. 
222) Gee & Son. et re ad 

(231) Houle, A. L. Manders Co.. 


215 Leidesdorft 
340 Sansome 
---560 Mission 
-.449 Sansome 
-509 Sansome 


(225) Hogan Oe IN rec ctascscaaee es aes sea 343 Front 
(108) Levison Printing Co... --1540 California 
(175) Marnell, William & Co --77 Fourth 


(131) Malloye, Frank & Co. 
(130) McIntyre, John B........ 
(81) Pernau Publishing Co 
(223) Rotermundt, Hugo L.. 
(200) Slater, John A.............. 
(132) Thumbler & Rutherford 


51-253 Bush 
-440 Sansome 
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CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS, 
(161) Occidental Supply Co...................... 580 Howard 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS, 
2S2)) TDorbety {Pinca se eae ee. 1114 Misston 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 
(230) Acme tegen Oe cose ptdecsaszscapaastendrvereseanes: 
weeacugteutensenchesen ds, Cor. front aud Commercial 
(234) Galloway Vithewraching ia Ine., The... 
509-515 Howard 
fifteenth and Mission 
440 Sansome 


(26) Roesch Co,, Louis... 
(229) Llalpin Lithograph 


MAILERS. 
(219) Rightway Mailing Agency................ 880 Mission 


NEWSPAPERS. 


(126) Ashbury Heights Advance.. 
(139) *Bien, S. F. Danish-Norweg % 
GS) PATIENT § «sere cases stecoser aclu. ccstardocaazsacae 767 Market 
(121) *California Demokrat....Cor. Annie and Jessie 
(11) *Call and Post, The....New Rc y and Jessie 
*Chronicle 
*L’Italia Daily News f 
Coast Seamen’s Journal .-.59 Clay 
*Daily News................... 49 Nintn 
*Journal of Commerce....cCor. Annie and Jessie 
Labor Clarion.............. Sixteenth and Capp 
*La Voce del Popolo. 641 Stevenson 
*Leader, The... 
Organized Labor... 
Pacific Coast Merchant... 
*Recorder, The.............. 
*Richmond Record, The 
*Star. The 
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23 Sacramento 
643 Stevenson 
dose 5716 Geary 
-1122-1124 Mission 
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PRESSWORK. 


.348A Sansome 
....330 Jackson 
...509 Sansome 


(134) Independent Press Room. 
(103)- Lyons, J. Pisce 
(122) Periodical Press Room 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
© 83 ) Samuel, Wimie.25c.cccc.ccscc0csesecsccscccscsedsensconses 16 Larkin 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 

(201) Bingley Photo-Engraving Co.. 
(205) Brown, Wm., Engraving Co. 
S csah Er cactiinesoucanssdssacaasspeascaseeee 109 New Montgomery 

(97) Commercial Art Eng. Co.........0.......2..-2- 63 Third 
(204) Commercial Photo & Engraving Co....563 Clay 
(202) Congdon Process Engraver ..311 Battery 
(209) Franklin Photo Eng. Co...... lumbus Ave. 
(198) San Francisco Engraving Co.. 48 Third 
(199) Sierra Art and Engraving......... 343 Front. 
(207) Western Process Engraving Co........ 76 Second 


.-573 Mission 


STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
GC2VOD, Martine Wo Wiasciccccaccacsesnspencasnnctnansnecsiane 317 Front 
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UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 
Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Photo-Engr. Union No. 8: 


San Jose Engraving Co...... 32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co.......919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co....826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co..327 E. Weber St., Stockton 
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We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 
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American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe. 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 
Godeau, fulius S., undertaker. 

Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 
Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness, 1059 Market. 
Latin Hall, Powell, near Green. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers, 

M. & K. Grocery. 

National Biscuit Co. of Chicago, products. 
Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company. 
San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 
Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 

Western Pipe and Steel Company. 
White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 
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‘March 23d, from Star of the Sea Church. 


Typographical Topics 


200: 


The North Adams, Mass., Typographical 
Union has requested that a representative of 
San Francisco union help celebrate the opening 
of a new through telephone line between the two 
cities by carrying on a conversation the early 
part of next week. 

The regular monthly meeting of the union will 
be held Sunday, March 26th, promptly at 1 
o’clock, in Convention Hall, New Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp streets. 

President Tracy has been in Los Angeles dur- 
ing the week attending the conference on text 
books which was of a state-wide character. He 
will report to the meeting on Sunday as to fu- 
ture plans in relation to this subject. 

Charles A. Frye, who was sent to the Home 
at Colorado Springs, from this city,. has suffi- 
ciently recovered his health to vacate, and left 
on March 16th for Cleveland, O., where he will 
again take up active work at the trade. 

The following notice has been sent out by the 
officers of No. 21 to the chairmen of chapels in 
the book and job offices: “In accordance with 
the terms of an agreement and scale of prices 
entered into on the 30th day of August, 1915, by 
and between the Franklin Printing Trades Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco and San Francisco Ty- 
pographical Union No. 21, an increase of 50 cents 
per week will be paid journeymen hand compos- 
itors beginning with Saturday, April 1, 1916. 
Wages for that class of employees will approxi- 
mate 52 2-3 cents per hour, $4.21 per day of eight 
hours, $25.25 per week of six days. This rate 
will apply for a period of six months, or until 
and including September 30, 1916, after which 
the $26.00 scale will be in force. In calling at- 
tention to the above-mentioned agreement and 
scale of prices, you are respectfully notified that 
your firm has received a communication in which 
notice is given of the increase. Kindly co-oper- 
ate by giving prompt notice of failure to receive 
the new rate by any member of your chapel.” 

Notice has been received by Secretary Michel- 
son that the application of William Walsh for 
admission to the Home at Colorado Springs has 
been favorably acted upon by the board of trus- 
tees. Owing to an overcrowded condition, how- 
ever, Mr. Walsh cannot be admitted at once, and 
must wait his turn. 

John H. Kenney, well known to the entire 
membership of San Francisco Typographical 
Union, died at the home of his mother, 776 
Eleventh avenue in this city, last Sunday. Ken- 
ney was a native of Massachusetts, 47 years of 
age. The funeral was held Tuesday morning, 
Inter- 
ment, Holy Cross Cemetery. 

The University of the State of New York has 
forwarded to San Francisco Typographical Union 
No. 21, as one of the contributors to the fund, a 
memorial volume of the famous New York 
printer and editor, Horace Greeley. 

The joint apprentice committee of the union 
and the Franklin Printing Trades Association 
has held several meetings during the month. A 
report will be made to the meeting on Sunday. 
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Happiness consists in activity; such is the con- 
stitution of our nature, it is a running stream, 
and not a stagnant pool.—John M. Good. 

SE ee. 

In the great moments of man’s life, woman 
comes before—and after. 

WM. C. PIDGE 
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Directory of Labor Council Unions 


Or OreO: @ 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and 
headquarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
at headquarters every Monday at 7.30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays at 
7.30 p. m. Label Committee meets at headquarters first and 
third Wednesdays. Law and Legislation Committee meets at 
call of chairman. Label Section meets first and third Wed- 
nesdays at 8 p. m. Headquarters phone—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet Alternate Mondays, 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Auto Bus Operators, No. 399—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Progress 
Hall, Labor Temple. R. H. Buck, business agent, 56 Steuart. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet Thursday evenings, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets lst and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 4th Saturday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Barbers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, K. of P. Hall, McCoppin and Valencia. 


Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 Kast; 
Henry Huntsman, secretary. 


Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 


Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Fifteenth and Mission. 


Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Boiler Makers No. 6—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Kelly, Business Agent, Underwood Building, 525 Market. 


Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Shoe Workers’ Hall, 24th and Howard. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 3d Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 
Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, 
Hall, Seventh and R. R. Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 25—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondeys, Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Tempie. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 3d Monday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 


evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Avenue. 
S. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 
Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 1530 Ellis. 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall. J. J. Kane, Secretary, 112 Collingwood. 
Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpersa—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 338 
Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights; headquarters, 83 
Sixth. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


1—Meet alternate Fridays, 


2—Meet Alternate Fridays, Building 


Building 


Labor 


James D. 


31—Meet Mondays, 224 


Laurel 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple: 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet lst and 8d 
Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meet Ist Tuesday, Pa- 
cific Building; headquarters 748 Pacific Building. 

=e, Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
teenth and Capp. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th ‘Fridays, 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Sixteenth and Capp. © 

Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Labor Temple, Six- 


Labor 


Labor Temple, 


Fifteen 


Grocery Clerks—Moeet 1st and 3d ;. headquarters, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; hours, 10 to 11 A. M. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, secretary; 1114 Mission. 

Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

, House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet 1st and 2d Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 P. M., Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Brew- 
ery Workers’ Hall. 


Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meets ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. ! 

Marble Workers No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Marble Cutters No. 
Trades Temple. 
Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water Tenders—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 

mercial, 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Jst and 3d Thursdays. 
Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at Labor Temple; headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets ist Friday. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; 
headquarters, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mold Makers No. 66—Meet Ist Thursday, Roesch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 2d and 4th Tt -wrsdays, 
10 A. M., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Friday nights at headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet lst Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 M., in Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Thurs ays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Thursday, Labor Temple: 
headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Temple. Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Rammermen—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Clerks No, 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 P.M., K. of C. Hall. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 P. M., K. of P. Hall. 

Riggers and Stevedores—-Meet Mondays, 8 P. M., 74 Folsom. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, Maritime Hall Building, 
59 Clay. 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2d Thursdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 2d Fridays, Roesch Building. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 

Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp; headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovelmen Dist. No. 4—Meet Wednesdays, 215 Hewes Building. 


Labor Temple, 


38—Meet Second and 4th Mondays, Building 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2d Sunday, Labor Temple, Six-. 


teenth and Capp. 

Street Railway E.:aployees—Me2et_ 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Sundays, Potrero Hall, Eighteenth 
and Texas. 

Switchmen’s Union No. 197—Meet Ist and 8d Sundays, 2876 Twenty- 
fourth. 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 240 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. ‘ ~ 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 A. M., 68 Haight 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Miss M. 
Kerrigan. Secretary, 290 Vremont. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets last Sunday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp; headquarters, Room 701, Underwood Bldg.. 525 Market. 

Undertakers—Meet or call at 3567 Seventeenth. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Upholsterers—Meet Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 P. M., other Wednesday 
evenings at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—-Meet Wednesdays. 149 Masen. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary to Label Sectien—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Laber 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Anti-Jap Laundry League—313-14 Anglo Bldg.. Sixteenth and Mission. 


CO-PARTNERS IN CRIME. 

In sentencing two strikebreakers to jail at 
Detroit recently Judge Connelly scored corpora- 
tions for importing these men into the city. The 
accused were employed by the Michigan Central 
Railroad during its recent strike of railroad 
clerks. When the strike was settled they were 
discharged, and then they stole from the com- 
pany. In sentencing them to ninety days in the 
house of correction, the court said: 

“When a corporation brings an army of strike- 
breakers, many of them men with criminal rec- 
ords, to a city and then turns them loose and the 
criminals steal from the corporation, I can’t see 
why the officials expect the court to become 
wrathy because of the criminals’ mis-deeds. 

“I can’t work up much enthusiasm over this 
case. It is simply a case where the criminal bit 
the hand that fed him or the biter was bitten. 
It is only a natural course of development. The 
only good thing about the matter is that the 
corporation is the sufferer in this case and not 
some innocent citizen.” 

The Detroit “News” makes this editorial com- 
ment on Judge Connelly’s views: 

“The men were brought to Detroit by a cor- 
poration as strikebreakers, at high wages pre- 
sumably, and were discharged when the strike 
was settled. 

“Imported strikebreakers are not noted for 
self-control, nor for any precious respect of law 
and order. The court’s disposition to blame the 
importer together with his hirelings is logical.” 

ee 
A TOOL CHEST ROMANCE. 

“Tt is ‘plane’ that I love you,” he began. 

“Ts that on the ‘level’?” she asked. 

“Haven't I always been on the ‘square’ with 
you?” he urged. 

“But you have many ‘vices’,” she remonstrated. 

“Not a ‘bit’ of it,” he asserted. 

“What made you ‘brace’ up?” she queried, co- 
quettishly. 

“The fact that I 
a bow. 

“T ought to 
swered, saucily. 

“Come and sit by me on the ‘bench,’” he 
urged. 

“Suppose the others should ‘file’ in?”. she mur- 
mured. 

“You shouldn’t let your arms 
she continued. 

“T know a preacher who is a good ‘joiner,’’ 
he suggested. 

“Promise not to ‘chisel’ 
she requested. 

“That wouldn’t 
swered. 

“Shall I wear the ‘blue print’?” she asked, as 
they started for the license. 
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Fried shirts, piccadilly collars, four-in-hands 
ties, frangipangi and all that sort of thing are in 
order at the stevedores’ ball next Saturday even- 
ing. The invitations are marked “evening dress,” 
and that means everything from Tuxedos to top 
hats. The boys will have lots of cash for the 
affair, too. The steamer Alaskan arrived last 
Saturday with 13,500 tons of sugar. The men 
worked overtime to unload and load her for her 
departure to nitrate ports Wednesday and re- 
ceived $1 an hour overtime. Hence the bank- 
rolls for the light fantastic. 

—___—___@&___-___. 

To be nameless in worthy deeds exceeds an 
infamous history. The Canaanitish woman lives 
more happily without a name than Herodias with 
one; and who would not rather have been the 
good thief than Pilate?—Sir Thomas Browne. 

— 

A man is very busy before marriage fooling 
many women and after marriage he spends most 
of his time trying to fool one. 
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It’s a PEACH, 
BUTTON STYLE—Very Smart, New 
Shaped Semi-Raised Toes—It surely is 
a dandy—made with a close edge sewn 
sole—Military Heels. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL — | 


San Francisco trade unionists who died during 
the past week were: Charles A. Lind of the 
riggers and stevedores, John H. Kenney of the 
printers, Mark Merkle of the cooks. 

Rubber boots and shoes and all kinds of tennis 
shoes made by the La Crosse Rubber Mills Co. 
are unfair shoes. The above firm has locked out 
its union workmen and denounced organized 
labor. 

The March meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Vocational Education and Occupa- 
tional Guidance will be held Tuesday evening, 


March 28th, at eight o’clock, in the Common 
School Assembly Hall, Eleventh and Grove 
streets, Oakland. Subject: “Part-time School- 


ing, or Co-operation Between School and Busi- 
ness.” James W. Mullen will discuss the report 
of the committee appointed by the Typographi- 
cal Union to prepare recommendations on the 
possibilities of part-time schooling for learners 
in the printing trade. A. C. Barker, superin- 
tendent of the Oakland School Department, will 
talk on “An Experiment in the Teaching of 
Salesmanship to Department Store Employees.” 

Letters were read at the last meeting of Cigar- 
makers’ Union No. 228 from Senators Works and 
Phelan, and Congressmen Kahn, Stephens, Rak- 
er, Elston, Kent and Curry, assuring the union 
that they would give their support to the Bur- 
nett Immigration Bill. The union granted two 
private loans to members in need, and $15 was 
donated to cigarmakers on a strike in Baltimore, 
Md. Notice was read from the secretaries of 


the union in Arizona, Idaho, Colorado and Ore- | 


gon, informing this local that half the members 
have been thrown out of employment in the 
States voted dry. A proposition to amend the 


by-laws and bill of prices will come up at the 


next meeting, April 6th. 

Miss Edith Suter, organizer for the Garment 
Workers, has returned to Los Angeles, after 
spending the past two weeks in San Francisco. 

The report of the city engineer on the cost of 


the extension of the Stockton street line of the | 


Municipal Railway to the Southern Pacific de- 
pot was presented to the Public Utilities Com- 
mittee Wednesday afternoon. The report states 
that the estimated cost of extending the line to 
the depot via Fourth, Bryant and Third streets 
would be $56,462. The estimated expense of 
operation would be $137 a day, giving the cars 
a headway of four minutes. The estimate of 
revenue is based on a traffic count covering a 
period of seven days and making allowance for 
gains over the present transfer system, would be 
$89.22 a day. This would entail a loss of $47.78 
a day. The committee took the matter under 
advisement. 


Negotiations between the city and the United 
Railroads for the joint use of the outer loop at 
the Ferries must be completed before April 5th. 
The Harbor Commissioners, in a formal reply 
to the Board of Works’ petition for facilities at 
the Ferry for the C and D line cars of the Mu- 
nicipal Railways, states that after that date no 
changes will be allowed. The Harbor Board 
draws attention to the fact that it has notified 
the United Railroads that its lease of the loop 
expires April Ist. The construction of a third 
loop will not be permitted, the reply states, and 
the city and the United Railroads must agree 
upon terms for the use of the tracks, which are 
the property of the company. It is expected that 
terms of a settlement whereby the enjoined cars 
may operate to the Ferry without the construc- 
tion of separate trolleys or tracks by the city 
will be forthcoming from the United Railroads 
this week. 

Superior Judge Van Nostrand yesterday made 
permanent the temporary injunction restraining 
the Board of Civil Service Commissioners from 
holding competitive examinations for the posi- 
tion of meat inspector as long as there are names 
on the civil service list already certified to as 
eligible. The case came up on a suit filed several 
weeks ago by August D. Pratt, who sued as a 
taxpayer. 
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WALSH ON CROWDS. 

A number of delegates to the Labor Council 
were discussing crowds that gathered on various 
days during the Exposition and detailing the 
difficulties they experienced in moving about on 
such occasions. 

For some time John P. Walsh was an atten- 
tive and silent listener to the exaggerated tales 
as each endeavored to go the other one better. 
Finally he said: 

“Why, you fellows don’t know what it is to 
be really crowded. One day I was on a Valencia- 
street car that was so crowded that it was im- 
possible to breathe until a passenger suggested 
that conditions would be improved if we were 
to breathe by arrangement, the idea being that 
when half of the passengers were breathing out 
the other half should be breathing in: The 
scheme was a hard one, of course, but we were 
so desperate that almost anything was worth a 
trial, and the plan was agreed to. We were get- 
ting along in pretty fair shape until one pas- 
senger got off and his place was taken by a 
fellow who had to run for the car. He was 
breathing so fast that he upset the whole ar- 
rangement and half a dozen women fainted, mak- 
ing it necessary for us to unload. Yes, sir, that 
was some crowding.” 

—_-——_—_—_@_ —_—_—_ 

NEWS ABOUT THE UNION LABEL. 

It is most gratifying to hear the increasing 
number of testimonials that are coming to us 
daily of the progress that is being made in the 
effort to advance the demand for the union label. 
The S. F. Label Section is leading the attack 
and the co-operating firms, prominent among 
which is Eagleson & Co., of 1118 Market street, 
opposite Seventh street, are doing their utmost 
to supply the needs of union men—and women, 
too. There is no doubt about this work being 
in the right direction. It is constructively help- 
ful, building up rather than tearing down, and 
has proved one hundred per cent more effective 
than advertising the non-union products. Adver- 
tise those who are assisting us in bringing about 
what union labor is fighting for—namely, fair 
wages, with equitable and sanitary working con- 
ditions. Eagleson & Co. occupy a unique posi- 
tion among the manufacturing concerns of this 
country, especially those using the union labcl. 
Making and retailing the largest exclusively 
union-made line in the United States of Men’s 
Shirts, Athletic Underwear, Pajamas, also Ladies’ 
Bungalow Aprons and Breakfast Sets, the union 
men and their families have special opportunities 
for getting the label which probably no other 
city in the country enjoys. Let the union work- 
ers of this city be alive to the situation and boost 
for the label. > 


Politeness is to goodness what words are to 
thoughts. 
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